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~ til mowing time. 


Western grass all winter. 
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| handle the hay a profit. 


\ AKING a crop of hay is very different from making a crop of corn or cotton. 


And thus we Southern farmers go on year after year, scratching around with our little plows to make a crop of low-priced cotton and 
‘buy the hay the Western farmers raise with little labor, paying* them a profit, the railroads a profit, and the two or three dealers who 
It is almost incredible when we reflect that we can—and do—raise more hay to the acre than they do, and that 


is hay is worth more per ton with us than with them. 


at is an inspiring statement made by Secretary Wilson on page 3: That six or seven years of good farming would make the aver- 
These are the words of a man who is a good farmer from the best farming section of the country 
and whose opinion is based on his long experience and his vast knowledge of farming and farming possibilities. 

Secretary Wilson's hopeful prophecy is a fitting complement to those startling figures on page 2. With a. crop at hand which will 
do the crops we are now raising, which can be produced at less cost and with less labor, which will 
enable us to keep more and better stock and thus make our work easier, which will at the same time increase the fertility of our lands and 

us add to our permanent wealth as well as to our present income—with such a means at hand to help us on toward the goal our distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture sees waiting for us, will it not be negligence of the most shameful sort if we continue to neglect it ? 
It beats cotton, and you don’t have to attend meetings half the year to discuss acreage and 
Prices and storage and futures in order to get your profit. It is there waiting for you all the time. 


age Southern land worth $100 an acre. 


Produce much more per acre than 


Try 


hay as a money crop this year. 


If one has a permanent meadow, all he has to do is 
to cut the grass and put it away. Ifhe depends on annual crops for his hay, he sows them and then goes about his other work un- 
i It is not an all-summer job to grow a hay crop; and that is one of the reasons why the farmers of the Northwest 
‘grow so much hay. They have learned that with comparatively little labor—and most of that done by horses—they can grow a crop of h 
worth more on an average than any other staple crop, and that they can then send it down South and sell it to the men who have been 
: all summer following a mule or wielding a hoe to make a crop of cotton or corn—killing Southern grass all summer and buying 
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PEAKING of hay-making, you must read 
that account of what one Southern man, 


‘fl 
| i pr. Ramseur, has done raising hay.~ There 


lis the proof, and even if you cannot exactly dupli- 
|eate his success, there is no reason to doubt that 
| you, too, can make money growing hay. 
Remember the old lines: ‘‘No grass, no cattle; 
no cattle, no manure; no manure, no grass.” To 
maintain soil fertility we must keep the chain 
| unbroken, we must raise the feed, feed the stock 
17 |and return the manure to the soil. 
| Read, too, Professor Massey’s ‘‘Farm Work for 
9|April.” It is full of helpful suggestions as to 
|what you should do just now. As to whether 
13 | cowpeas or soy beans would be better to plant un- 
12|\der your conditions, you will find valuable sug- 
10 | gestions in the article on page i. 
11 | What a Southern dairy can do is admirably 
15 |shown by Mr. Shuford’s report of his last year’s 
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yields. Cows:-that make 371 pounds of butter 
each in one year—over a pound per day—and 
this under unfavorable circumstances, are cer- 
tainly cows worth having. The kind of cows we 
must have if we are to make dairying pay as lt 
should and might. The average Southern farm is 
poorly supplied with milk and butter, and yet we 
can raise the best cattle feeds in the world—cow- 
peas, soy beans, corn—and we have thousands of 
tons of cottonseed meal to send abroad or to use 
as fertilizer. Some time there may be too many 
eattle in the South; but that time is yet far dis- 
tant—to-day the great need is still for more stock 
and better stock. 

Don’t neglect the spring cleaning up—you will 
find something about it on page 5; and don’t neg- 
lect the garden—you will find a variety of timely 
topics treated on page 17. 

In our Home Circle, too, you will find, besides 
the beautiful Easter selections, some very practi- 
cal hints on flower growing and a warning which 
you would do well to heed against doping your- 
self or your family with any “‘spring’’ patent med- 
icines. 
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500 More a Year F arming : How to Make It. 


XIV—By Making Hay a Money as Well as a Feed Crop. 





HERE are certain small sections, more or 
less widely separated, in our territory 
which have hay to sell, but as a whole, we 
are large Buyers. It is true, that the number of 
farmers who buy hay is rapidly decreasing, but 
the larger part of the hay consumed in our cities 
and towns is still shipped in from other and dis- 
tant States. 

Why do our farmers not supply the local de- 
mand? There can only be two reasons. We must 
either have demonstrated that we cannot produce 
it profitably at the prices which other sections pro- 
duce it for, plus the heavy freight charges; or we 
must have other crops which we grow at a suffici- 
ently larger profit to make the production of hay 
undesirable. 

Let us examine these two propositions more 
carefully. Are we able to produce hay as cheaply 
as the great hay-producing States? If we are, 
then any farmer may have for his profits for pro- 
ducing sufficient to supply the local demand, the 
profits now made by the Northern producers plus 
the freight rates. This should net him a hand- 
some profit. 

What is the chief factor in determining differ- 
ences in the cost of producing hay in the North 
and the South? We can procure the same ma- 
chinery, use the same methods and employ as 
cheap labor; therefore, it seems the chief factor 
which of necessity affects the cost of production 
is the yield per acre. 

During the ten years, 1898 to 1907, the average 
yield of hay in the States of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiana was 1.40 tons per acre; while during the 
same ten years the average yield in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia was 
1.52 tons per acre. We produced nearly one-half 
a ton per acre more on land the selling price of 
which was less than half as much, yet they found 
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it profitable to produce 11,773,000 tons in 1907, 
while we produced only 448,000 tons. Not only 
do we produce more per acre, but we get more 
for it per ton, owing to the fact that we have a 
market for more than we produce, right at home. 
& 
Some Startling Statistics. 

(By HE YEAR-BOOK of the U. S. Department 
Nac of Agriculture for 1907 gives the average 

‘ value of the hay crop for the last ten years 
in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia as $19.98 per acre. How does this 
compare with the other crops which we grow in 
preference to hay? The only figures which we 
have found for all crops, including hay, are given 
for 1899 in the last Census Report as $10.97. 
That is, the average value per acre of all our 
crops is $9.01 per acre less than the value of our 
hay crop grown on each acre. This seems almost 
incredible, but facts are stubborn things, and in 
this case the experience of those farmers who 
have tried hay as a money crop supports the Cen- 
sus figures. 








SOME FIGURES FOR YOU TO THINK ABOUT. 
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Will It Pay to Feed*Marketable Hays? 





that any marketable hay will bring more 
money when sold on the open market than 
when fed to almost any sort of live stock. That 
is, with good grass hays, the feeding value plus 
the manure value, is not equal to what they will 














generally bring on the market. 
-—red clover, alfalfa, 


The legume hays 
lespedeza, cowpea, etc.,— 


usually a lower market value than the grass hays. 
This seeming paradox is due to the fact that the 
grass hays, while having less feeding value, are 
more suitable for feeding driving horses or those 
doing fast work, and these are the kinds of ani- 
mals for which hay is chiefly bought. The legume 
hays are too loosening in their effect on the bow- 
els, and probably should not constitute more than 
one-half the hay ration of any horse. 

In those sections of Our territory where hay 
farming has been practiced by a sufficiently large 
number to more than supply local demands and 
necessitate the shipping of the product, it is still 
a fact that the hay farmers are the most prosper- 
Ous in those sections. If this be the case, when 
the local demand is supplied and the price neces- 
sarily reduced from 25 to 50 per cent, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that those sections where 
a strong local demand in excess of the supply 
forces the price of hay up to $15 to $20 a ton, 
which is the condition in most of our territory, 





This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 


More a Year.” 


HE GREATER part of the hay used 

in our cities and towns is shipped 

in from the North, yet the three 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia average more hay per acre 
than the three States of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiina, which produce over twenty-five 
times as much, 
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By growing two crops of hay per year, 
as-we can do, any land in fair condition 
should be made to produce three tons a 
year, and these hay crops will yield as large 
a profit as cotton making a bale to the 
acre, 


& 


A ton of peavine hay has a fertilizing 
value of $10. It also has a feeding value 
of at least $10 per ton—compared with 
wheat bran at its Ordinary price in the 
South it is worth nearer $20—and three- 
fourths of the manurial value can be re- 
turned to the soil after it is fed. This 
means that, at a low estimate, a ton of 
well-cured peavine hay is worth $17.50 to 
the farmer who has st0ck to feed. 











may engage in hay growing as a money crop with 
every reasonable assurance of profitable returns. 

On all soils in Progressive Farmer territory, 
where alfalfa does well, there is no longer any 
doubt but the production of alfalfa hay is the 
most profitable phase of farming. Four to five 
tons of hay to the acre, with a ready sale at from 
$12 to $15 a ton is plainly a most profitable busi- 
ness. : 

Again, those who have rich lands set in John- 
son grass or Bermuda, while getting a smaller 
yield of from two to three tons, still have a crop 
that will net ten to twenty dollars an acre. The 
objection to these hay crops is, of course, their na- 
ture as weeds and the difficulty of eradicating 
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& 
Hay as a Money Crop. 
N MAKING hay a money crop it is not 





T PRESENT, there is no denying the fact} 


them. 
hk necessary or desirable, as a general rule, 
to make it the only money crop. The hay 

|to supply the needs of the South should be grown 
/in a rotation with our regular crops. A rotation 
| of cotton, 
jleast one-third of the lands being devoted to the 
|production of two salable hay crops each year. 
Where alfalfa, lespedeza, timothy, vetch, 
Johnson grass, Bermuda or any other hay plant, 
is already a proved success, there is no need for a 
change, but over the greater part of our territory 
there are no regular meadow lands permanently 
set in hay-producing crops. In these sections the 


have both higher feed and manure values, but/| 


jhay is usually harvested from a special see 


| din 4 
for each crop, and this system fits wel] . 


into a 
short, three-year rotation with cotton and ¢or 


In such a system, for one of the two hay crops to.” 
be grown during any one year, some winter-grow. | 
ing crop must be used. Of these, we have crim. ~ 
son clover, vetch, oats, wheat, and rye as probably & 
the most satisfactory. 3 

Although not an ideal hay plant, crimson cloyer 
has strong claims for consideration as a wintep. | 
growing, early spring hay crop, because of its. 
rapid and heavy spring growth and its value agq” 
soil-improver. Its chief disadvantage is that g 
stand is too uncertain because of dry weather dum 
ing late August and September when it should. 
be sown. If sown later, it does not withstand 
the winter freezes so well and does not give 
good results generally. If the crimson clove 
sown in August or September fails to make a 
stand by November ist, the land may be gow 
to oats, wheat, or rye. 

Even where crimson clover does well, . map 
advocate the sowing of oats, or wheat, or rye Wi 
it when a hay crop is desired. About one 
or one-third the usual quantity of the graiy 
sown in such a case. By this means the yiel 
hay is increased, it cures more easily and 
quality is better. If desired, hairy vetch may’ 
substituted for the crimson clover in this com 
nation. That is, oats and vetch, or wheat { 
vetch, make splendid hay, and the yield is lar 

As soon as these early crops of hay are ha 
vested the land should be well broken, thorough 
harrowed and sown to cowpeas or millet, preféh 
ably the former. 3 

The hays made from these crops will self 
readily for from $15 to $20 a ton in any of ouf 
towns or cities where timothy or other Norther 
hay is now shipped in and sold. The yield wi 
easily be from three to four tons to the acre from: 
the two crops on fairly good land. The cost of 
seeding and harvesting the hay will not exceed” 
the cost of making a crop of cotton, and therefore. 
these hay crops wil] yield as g0od a profit as cot- 
ton producing a bale to the acre. 


ot 
What a Ton of Peavine Hay Is Worth, 





corn and hay crops would permit of at} 


7) VEN if the local demand for hay is more 
y4/| than supplied, and the price falls to $10° 
[SJ per ton, as it probably will in such a case 
the growing of these legume hays will still prove 
| profitable if they are fed to good live stock ang 
|the stable manure applied to the land. : 

A ton of peavine hay has a fertilizer value of 
about $10. One-fourth that amount, or $2.50) 
worth of fertilizer materials, is left in the stubb 
and roots. This gives a total fertilizer value @ 
$12.50 to the crop of peas producing one ton @ 
hay per acre, and for that purpose alone it & 
worth that much. But this ton of peavine hé " 
may be fed, and with reasonable care, three] 
fourths of its fertilizer value, or $7.50, saved if) 
the stable manure. 4 

Its feeding value is at least 80 per cent that of) 
wheat bran. That is, five pounds of peavine hay” 
are worth about four pounds of wheat brat. 
Wheat bran is easily worth $12.50 a ton for feed- 
ing, and cannot be bought in our territory for 
much less than double that amount; which, om 
the basis stated, makes the peavine hay worth 
$10 a ton for feeding. This means a total feed- 
ing and manurial value for a ton of peavine hay 
of $7.50 plus $10, or $17.50. 

While our lands need stable manure so badly; 
and we spend millions for commercial fertilizers; 
who will say that peavine, crimson clover or vetcll 
bay is not a good mOney crop at $17.50 a ton? 


& 





According to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484—or e=- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in Thé 
Progressive Farmer's territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our” 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four) 
articles in this series being as follows: 

April 15.—By Raising Your Own Horses and Mules and? ? 

a Few to Sell. as 

April 22.—By Keeping More Stock to Graze Idle Lane®® 

and Consume Waste Products. wa 

April 29.—By Learning the Difference Between Scrug™ 

and Good Stock. 

May 6.—By Learning How to Make a Balanced Ration f 
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Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by-our readers, 





















Farm Work for April. 





. HERE will certainly be no lack of work this 

Wi month on the farm. In traveling recently 
; through the South Atlantic States from 
Florida to Virginia I noticed that too much work 
has already been done. There is too much land 
in preparation for hoed crops, and far too much 
area prepared for cotton. It pains one to see the 
whole country apparently plowed and much of it 
bedded for cotton, with hardly a green wirter 
cover crop anywhere. 

I passed depot after depot piled high with sacks 
of fertilizers for these fields that are so hungry for 
humus-making material—fertilizers bought on 
credit and to be paid for out of the cotton crop. 

*- But the mischief is again done, and I suppose 
ae that the majority of the cotton farmers will again 
~ dribble 200 pounds per acre of 2—8—2 fertilizer 
to get a crop of cotton, which belongs to the 
pply company after it is made. You can, at 
east, stop that 2—-8—2, and either mix or buy a 
Wigher grade fertilizer and use it more liberally. 
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~ CRIMSON CLOVER IS STORING UP NITROGEN 
fi NOW. 


But there may be and certainly are exceptions 
to this general bareness of the farms, and the man 
who now has a crop of crimson clover on his land 
can let it bloom and turn it down with the cer- 
tainty that the clover has given him twenty times 
~ the nitrogen that he would get in his little dribble 
“of 2—8—2, and that only acid phosphate and 
~ potash will be needed to make more cotton than 

will be made by those who have long since bedded 


their old-dead soil for cotton. 


st Turning under the clover well, prepare the soil 


finely, working in the acid phosphate and potash 
broadcast, for the roots of cotton and corn run far 
and wide-across the rows. One of the best cotton 
growers in South Carolina told me some years ago 
that he put his manure down a furrow in the 
middiles and only the fertilizer in the rows, and 
that the plants of cotton got the manure just at 
fruiting time. I would say put all on broadcast 
and let the roots be finding it all the time. 

Then do not put the cottonseed in too deeply. 
If you use the smoothing harrow and the weeder 
as soon as a crust forms and after the cotton is 
up, you will have no sore shinned plants chafing 
against the crust; and with the weeder goingcross- 
wise the rows, you will have less chopping to do. 


of 
STOP SO MUCH HAND WORK. 


Now is the time to determine that you will not 
waste human labor by running plows four times 
in the rows, but will sit on the cultivator while 
a pair of mules works both sides of the row at 
once, doing it far better than any plow or sweep 
can do it. 

With all the complaint about the scarcity of la- 
bor, the cotton farmers, as a rule, are using more 
human labor than is needed, because of the lack 
of the proper implements for saving the labor. 
Good large plows, good harrows, good two-horse 
cultivators, all save human labor, and mule power 
is far cheaper than a darkey at the end of a hoe. 


J 
TWO COTTON FIELDS—A CONTRAST. 


Then look to the seed you use both of cotton 
and corn. Do not plant cottonseed from a gin 
where allsorts of cotton are ginned and thus geta 
mixture of early and late, tall and bushy, and then 
think that you have some variety of improved 





































cotton. 
Last summer I saw a field of beautiful green 
cotton, every plant of the same uniform character 





and height, and right across the road was a field 
where the cotton had a yellow cast, was long-leg- 
ged, Short-legged, bushy and slim, and all sorts 
Ot character. The one field was from selected 
Seed, grown by a man who feeds stock and has 
manure. The other was the old style cropper’s 
cotton. One field promised over a bale per acre, 
while the other would be lucky to make a half a 
bale, but one had gained a little humus from the 
Manure, while the other was planted with poor 




















questions. 


Secretary Wilson Says we Can Make Southern Farm 


-Lands Worth $100 an Acre. 


Notable Message From Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson to our Jrogressive Farmer 
Readers—In Six or Seven Years by Stock Raising, Legume Growing and Good Farming 
Southern Farmers Can Make Their Farms Worth $100 an Acre. 





has just been reappointed by President Taft, has not onl) 

seen the usefulness of the Department double in the 
twelve rich years of his service as Secretary, but he has don 
especially notable work in the South. Perhaps no other sectio1 
of the country, in fact, is getting quite so much from the De 
partment now as the Cotton Belt. The South, too, appreciates 
this, and the South Carolina Farmers’ Union and other agricul- 
tural organizations urged upon President Taft the importance 
of continuing Mr. Wilson in office—and not without effect, so it 
is generally believed. When in Washington City a few days ago 
Zditor-in-Chief Poe, of The Progressive Farmer, called on 
the Secretary and found him deeply interested in all Southern 
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“The Southern farmer,” he declared, ‘‘is making very gratify- 
ing progress. He is going forward, and we are anxious to have 
the Department co-operate as fully as possible in the sood 
work. 

‘“‘About the biggest need of the South, in my opinion, is to 
get rid of the cattle tick so that there will be nothing in the way 
of stock raising. You can handle cattle more cheaply than we 
of the North. In the first place, you have so much milder winters; 
in my home State of Iowa, for example, there was seven inches 
of snow on the ground last week, and all the stock must be fed 
at so much heavier expense than in the South. Then there is 
your cottonseed, that magnificent cattle feed. Feed it to your cattle, and you will eventually take 
half your present acreage and grow more cotton than yOu now grOw on the whole acreage. 

“The Southern farmer should make it a rule never to let anybody get the nitrogen away from 
his farm. Let the lint alone be sold off, and wise farming will make and keep your lands fertile 
forever. : , i 

“The rolling lands of the South ought to grow more sheep. Put some woven wire 24 to 30 
inches high around the pastures and not even dogs can bother them. And hogs, of course, can be 
grown with you everywhere: there should be plenty of them. 

“Your cowpea is a great advantage, and should be much more largely utilized than it already is 
in building up the land. Better drainage also holds out much promise for the South. Tiling 
will give life to many an acre now sour, soggy aNd unprofitable. I should also like to see farmers 
give attention to utilizing rocky, steep or untillable lands of any kind in growing wood. Wood and 
lumber are bound to become increasingly valuable with the rapid exhaustion of our virgin forests. 
and few lines of endeavor will pay better than judicious forestry work. Put your abandoned fields 
to growing timber. 

‘““Another phase of agricultural work in the South that interests me especially is the new in- 
terest in dairying. Wherever the people set about organizing a central dairy, the Department of Ag- 
riculture will send a man down to help about the building, buying the outfit and getting the work 
started. Our Dairy Division is at the service of your people. 

“That the South ought to raise its own colts instead of sending to Missouri for mules goes with- 
out saying. Here, again, you can raise what you need far cheaper than we in the North. With 
your mild winters, longer growing seasons, and greater variety of crops, you can beat us every 
time. 

“Yes, the South is making progress, and it has a great future—there is no doubt about it—and 
it is going to make astonishing progress in thesenext ten years. With proper attention._to stock 
raising and legume growing you can bring up your lands to make two bales of cotton per acre, 
and wherever land will do that, every acre of it is easily worth $100. That ought to be your aim. 

“TI believe it absolutely, and I have no hesitation in saying it: With good farming in six or 
seven years’ time you can make your Southern lands worth $100 an acre. It ought to be done, 
and the Department of Agriculture is here to co-operate with the Southern farmer in every possi- 
ble way in bringing about that result.” 











seed, and on land merely galvanized with fer-|not stop with a single planting in the spring. 


tilizer. 

Both soils were of the genera] type of red up- 
land clay loam, but the field that had had manure 
was mellow and the soil worked fine, while the 
other, that had been bedded early, while the soil 
was too wet probably, was cloddy. The roots of 
the cotton could not get what plant food the clods 
contained, and the hot air penetrated into the 
soil and the crop suffered. The mellow bed re- 
tained the moisture, and the plants were green, 
while in the cloddy field they were yellow and 
shedding. 

ze 
MAKING GRAIN: OATS, CORN, AND WHEAT. 

The corn field, too, should have had a sod to 
turn under, and if plenty of forage had been made 
and fed, there would be manure for the corn. 

If you have a field of oats or wheat that does 
not grow off as well as you would wish, give it a 
dressing of 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
when the leaves are dry. -Then follow the grain 
crop with peas and get feed to make manure. 

& 
KEEP PLANTING IN THE GARDEN. 

You should have started the garden ere this to 
get an early supply of vegetables. Any surplus of 
vegetables you may have can always be sold profit- 
ably in the nearest town or factory village. It 





pays well to treat the garden liberally. But do 





Keep up a succession of crops as fast as one fails. 
A few rows of snaps should be planted as soon 
as the previous planting is well up, and this kept 
up till late August will give you a constant supply. 

Onion seed should have been sown earlier, but 
sets now planted will give you good ones. Succes- 
sion cabbages can be set now and will make fine 
heads by June. Let the boys have a patch of 
cantaloupes, and let them have all they can make 
out of it. 

ot 


THE CHEAPEST WAY TO MAKE PORK. 

You can raise hogs cheaply with plenty of green 
food and a series of three or four lots. Last fall 
you could have sown one lot in rape and one in 
crimson clover and in the spring after the rape is 
eaten you could put that lot in early peas, and 
after the clover is eaten, put that lot in sweet po- 
tatoes, in the meantime putting peas on a third lot 
later than the first patch and of a later variety. 
The pigs can go on the early peas soon after the 
clover is eaten, and by the time they have done 
this lot the later peas will be ready for them, and 
then the swet potatoes, till time to harden them 
off on corn. Any one with a good stock of hogs 
can contrive a series of lots that will furnish feed 
in constant succession through the year, and can 
make cheap pork for home use and for those who 
buy ‘‘supplies.”’ 
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Comparison of the Cowpea and the Soy 
Bean. 





Each of These Legumes Has its.Special Place and Each Ad- 
mirably Supplements the Other. 


>a) HE following conclusions are 

te from a bulletin recently issued 

by the Tennessee Experiment 
Station, after thorough tests of soy 
beans in comparison with cowpeas. 
They show that each of these valuable 
legumes has its special place in 
Southern agriculture and indicate 
clearly the conditions under which 
each of them may be expected to 
give the best returns. 

We do not yet appreciate the 
great value of the cowpea, and we 
are just beginning to learn what the 
soy bean is worth. With these two 
legumes for summer and crimson 
clover for winter, surely we of the 
South can blame only ourselves if 
we do not build up our soils. We 
quote from the bulletin: 


Prominent Qualities of the Soy Bean, 


1. Nearly all varieties of the soy 
bean maintain an upright habit of 
growth. Exceptions to this rule are, 
(1) that when planted with corn, 
the soy bean does not climb the 
stalks as does the cowpea, but grows 
slender and is apt to fall to the 
ground; (2) that certain medium 
and late varieties, when grown on 
rich land may lodge, though rarely 
to a serious extent; and (3) that a 
few varieties, not tested at this Sta- 
tion, are said to have the habits of a 
true vine. On the other hand, some 
of the heaviest-yielding varieties of 
the cowpea make a tangled growth 
which is difficult to harvest in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 

2. Fruitfulness is prominent, the 
best varieties being more certain 
than any of the cowpeas to produce 
high yields of seed. This is espe- 
cially true of late plantings. For 
example, in 1907 the Mammoth Yel- 
low variety produced on the June 
17th planting 28.4 bushels and on 
the June 29th planting 26.6 bushels 
of seed per acre. The Medium Yel- 
low variety on the July 15th plant- 
ing produced 20.2 bushels per acre. 
The Whippoorwill cowpea, on the 
other hand, fell from 27.7 bushels 
per acre on the June 17th planting 
to 18.8 bushels on the June 29th 
planting, and to no seed on the July 
15th planting. As another condition 
under which the soy bean is the su- 
perior in seed production, mention 
should be made of the poor yield of 
seed and of the excessive growth of 
vine produced by the cowpea on land 
of good quality and under wet weath- 
er conditions, which are not uncom- 
mon after early planting. In other 
words, as a grain producer the cow- 
pea is unreliable, and the more fer- 
tile the soil and the greater the rain- 
fall the more apt is it to produce 
vine and leaf at the expense of fruit. 

3. The soy bean may be advan- 
tageously sown earlier as well as 
later in the season than the cowpea. 
Germination and thrifty growth will 
follow in weather too cool for the 
cowpea, which should not be sown 


until warm weather is fully estab- 
Light frosts, which are suf- 
ficient to kill cowpeas and other ten- 
der plants, do not affect soy beans 
either when young or old. The best 
when planted in 
April mature their seed about six 
weeks earlier than the Whippoorwill 
cowpea, a matter of special impor- 


lished. 


early varieties 


tance in the pasturing of hogs, etc. 


4. Soy bean seed is exceptionally 
rich in both protein and oil, contain- 


made at this Station, 35.40 per cent 
protein and 20.35 per cent oil, as 
compared with an average of 25.28 
per cent protein and 1.72 per cent 
oil for the cowpea. As a supplement 
to the corn and roughage of the 
farm, soy bean seed is not equalled 
by any other grain, and may even be 
substituted for that exceptionally 
rich feed, cottonseed meal. 

5. The seed is not attacked by 
weevils and other insects as is the 
case with the cowpea seed, but, as 
an offset, is liable to heat and spoil 
in storing. 

6. The seed may be threshed from 
the hay with a common wheat thresh- 
er after some simple adjustments are 
made. The cowpea, on the other 
hand, requires a special machine. 
7. The seed decay rather slowly 
when left on the ground and may 
even germinate in the spring after 
being turned under in the fall. At 
least one variety of cowpea, the late 
Black, has this reputation, but oth- 
ers, like the common Clay and the 
Whippoorwill, decay easily, and are 
therefore not so well adapted to be- 
ing pastured off by hogs. 

_8. The beans ripen together, so 
that they may be cut with a mower 
and nearly the total yield obtained 
by threshing, but cowpeas ripen ir- 
regularly and the total yield can be 
obtained only by expensive hand- 
picking. 


Qualities Favorable to the Cowpea. 


1. A stand of cowpeas is more cer- 
tain than a stand of soy beans. This 
is due chiefly to two causes: (1) Soy 
beans may fail to come up through a 
soil crust which would offer little 
resistance to cowpeas, and (2) the 
germination of the cowpea seed is 
surer than that of the soy bean seed. 
which is liable to be spoiled by heat- 
ing. The cowpea is therefore su- 
perior for seeding broadcast, espe- 
cially on land which is heavy and 
apt to “bake,” or which has been 
poorly prepared. A third reason of 
possible importance is that rabbits 
bite down young soy bean plants but 
do not appreciably trouble cowpeas. 
2. The cowpea is much better suit- 
ed than the soy bean for planting 
either with sorghum or corn, wheth- 
er for forage or for soil-improvement 
purposes. According to the Station’s 
trials the standard bush pea, the 
Whippoorwill, is a good climber 
whe planted with sorghum for si- 
lage and under such conditions out- 
yields in both vine and fruit any 
variety of soy beans. 
3. Cowpea hay is more easily cur- 
ed by the methods in common use, 
without excessive loss of either 
leaves or fruit, than soy bean hay. 
4. A second growth, which some- 
times amounts to a fair crop, may 
be obtained from cowpeas after they 
are cut for hay, but not from soy 
beans. 
Summary. 
The important conditions under 
which the cowpea is preferable to 
the soy bean are, (1) when planted 
with either corn or sorghum; and 


present average farm conditions. 
The soy bean, on the other hand, 





ing, on the average of the analyses 
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“To get 
the most 


out of a farm, 
a every square foot 
Se must be either tilled or else 
made to produce feed for live 
‘stock. A fence all around the farm, 
then cross fences, making more and 
smaller fields—permittin g rotation of 


/ crops and change of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 


Here are two great fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh. 
We selected these two styles years ago, after careful study and advice from many of 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 


and conditions. 


If you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, huy Ellwood. 
You can safely take the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 


to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Chicago 























(2) for seeding broadcast, under the 


appears more valuable than the cow- 
pea (1) as a grain producer, whether 
to be pastured off by hogs or to be 
threshed and ground for general 
feeding purposes; (2) as an inten- 
sive farm crop, desirable where the 
best methods of farming are prac- 
ticed, in which case it may be grown 
to advantage either early or late in 
the season for both hay and grain, 


and may be used incidentally as an 
especially good cleansing crop, be- 
cause cultivation can easily be con- 


tinued until the ground is well 
shaded; and (3) as an early hay or 
grain crop, for which purpose the 
early and medium varieties will pro- 
duce either hay or seed _ several 
weeks ahead of any variety of cow- 
pea which has been tested at the 
Station. 





An Injustice to the Cowpea. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
of The Progressive Farmer appeared 
a timely article on the soy bean by 
Mr. Shuford, in which he called at- 
tention to the great value of this 
legume. In giving the analyses of 
the soy bean and the cowpea he cred- 
its the soy bean with 34.0 per cent 
protein, 28.8 per cent carbohydrates, 
and 16.9 per cent of fat, and credits 
the cowpea with 10.3 per cent pro- 
tein 70.4 carbohydrates and 5.0 per 
cent fat. The above is the enalysis 
of the soy beans and of cowpea hay, 
but not of the peas of the cowpea, 
which, according to various analyses 
made throughout the United States, 
averages about three times as much 
protein as Mr. Shuford credits to 
this king of Southern legumes. Mr. 
Shuford compares soy bean beans 
with cowpea hay, which is not fair 
to the latter. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 

N. C. A. & M. College. 
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nion ence oO. 
BARBIWIRE «252: Mo. 


Fence 


he amg close mesh. 
Highest quality, su- 
perior lock, easily 
erected, strong, low 
priced. 

Write for new catalog 
describing the Union 











[15 Cents a Rod 





, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 723 1-26 












































For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 








for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 $e 3 trial. 
Catalog free. Write fo rittoday. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 






































FENCE #23222 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
oiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 Winchester, Indians 
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Clean Up for 





Brighten Up Things About the Home and Make Your Place 
One of Which to be Proud. 


NE of the things you must 
not neglect this spring is the 
“cleaning up” about the home 
and yard and around the barn and 
other buildings. Of course, there is 
cleaning up to be done all the year 
round, and it should be the policy 
of every farmer to keep things just 
as neat and orderly at all times as 
he possibly can; but even when this 
is done—and how much more when 
it is not done—there will be a lot 
of odd jobs to be done in the 
spring—jobs that are all too likely 
in the press of work to be neglected, 
and which yet add much to the com- 
fort and the charm of farm life. 


some Things to Do for the House 
and Yard. 


To begin at the house, there is 
likely to be some painting that needs 
to be done—there is, we are sorry 
to say, about most Southern farm 
homes. If your house needs any- 
thing along this line, right now is 
the best time to do it. If it doesn’t, 
let us congratulate you, and then fix 
up the surroundings so that they 
will be in harmony with the house. 
On many buildings which cannot for 
various reasons be painted, a good 
coat of whitewash will answer the 
purpose. Stables, smoke-houses, 
chicken houses, pig pens, and fences 
can all be treated to a new white 
suit much oftener than they usually 
are with great profit all around. 

The yard and the garden fences 
and the one about the barnyard 
should be carefully looked after, too, 
all broken places fixed securely 
right now, and all the gates put in 
good working order. There is no use 
in waiting until the chickens get 
into the garden and scratch it up or 
till the pigs root up the front yard 
to do these things. 

You will want, of course, to look 
after the grass in the yard, and the 
shrubbery and the flower beds, and 
the shade trees, to clean up all lit- 
ter of any kind, to set out some new 
shrubs and perennials, perhaps, to 
put out some late flowering bulbs, 
to cut out any dead branches or do 
any other pruning that may be need- 
ed in the shade trees. Let us beg 
you right here not to whitewash the 
trunks of your shade trees. That 
is all right in your orchard if you 
wish to kill the oyster shell bark 
louse; but on a shade tree in the yard 
it is an abomination. 

The Water Supply. 

Then about your well or spring or 
cistern—don’t deliberately court 
sickness and death by neglecting 
these. Clean off the soil about your 
Well or spring, and fix it so that 
there can by no possibility be any 
Surface drainage into it. Insist that 
no kitchen waste or other refuse be 
thrown out near, or where by any 
Possibility it can drain into, the well 
or cistern, and do not allow the pigs 
or chickens to run about the source 
of your water supply. Do not per- 
mit any decaying woodwork to re- 
Main about or over the well or cis- 
tern, and do not allow’ any water to 
Tua into the cistern until the roof 
has been well washed off. 

All this may seem a great deal of 
trouble, but ordinarily it will not be 
SO much as it seems; and, in any 
Case, it is cheaper than to run the 
tisk of typhoid and other diseases. 


In the Garden. 

There should have been no dead 
Weeds, dry corn stalks or other litter 
left on the garden last fall; but if 
there was, gather it all up and burn 


















































Spring Time. 


making. We do not approve of the 
burning of vegetable matter as a 
rule, but this is an extreme case. 
You will have insects enough with- 
out providing special harbors for 
them. Besides you want the garden 
free from all obstructions of every 
kind so that you can cultivate it with 
the least trouble and in the best 
manner, 

Clean Up the Stables, too. 
Around the barn, in the stalls, pig 
pens, chicken houses, and from the 
barnyard, you want to get all the 
manure and other refuse and get it 
on the land. You can well afford to 
delay planting a day or two to do 
this; for you do not need this accu- 
mulation about the premises, and— 
unless you are very much of an ex- 
ception to the general run of farm- 
ers—you do need it on your crops. 
Any old cornstalks or other such lit- 
ter should be taken to the fields, too, 
unless needed for bedding. A clean 
barn with a well-kept yard about it 
is always attractive, speaking, as it 
does, of thrift and energy. A clean 
barn is not an empty one, but one 
that is filled only with good feed for 
the stock, and not messed up with 
waste, dirt of all kinds, and a hete- 
rogenous mass of old broken and 
worn-out tools and miscellaneous 
rubbish. A barn may be kept so that 
one can go into it without looking 
like he had been dragged through 
a dust heap; and can also be kept 
free from unpleasant and unwhole- 
some odors. 

So clean up this spring and get 
things in shape. Make the place 
look like somebody lives there, have 
it neat, wholesome and attractive. 
You can do it; and it will pay in dol- 
lars and cents, in added satisfaction, 
in renewed ambition and in increas- 
ed self-respect. 








If you have recently plowed up 
your terraces and dikes and think 








Where t0 Buy the Best Farm Implements 











These are the words of an 
copy of his letter : 


** Gentlemen : 





intelligent farmer. Here is a 


Louisburg, N. C., Route No. 1, Feb. 14, 1907. 


I value the Cole Planter more than any I ever saw. I don't see how I could 


farm without one. 
Yours very truly, 


The statement of one good 


It is worth $100.00 to me every year. 


J. #. FOLLER.” 


man carries great weigh t,and 


when thousands of good men, who have used all kinds of plant- 
ers, agree in saying that the Cole Planter will save enough 


every year to pay for itself one 


to six times over---surely no 


one can doubt that it pays to use Cole Planters. 
Why is it that you have never even written to us for in- 


formation ? 


send you more information. If 
please write us a postal or short 


You have seen our advertisement for years, and 
yet you have never made a move te profit by it. 


We want to 
you are willing to receive it, 
letter at once. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








they are high enough and wide 
enough, it will still be a good plan 
to give them one more good plowing 
just before planting. After you have 
done this plowing it will be well to 
take a cotton plow with sweeps and 
fronts and run one furrow on the 
upper side of each terrace which car- 
ries much water. Do this as often 
during the spring and summer as is 
necessary. This furrow will make a 
drain route for the water and prevent 
it ranning back between the rows so 
far.—J. M. Beatty, Johnston Co., 
N.S, 





Maj. W. A. Graham. North Caro- 
lina Commissioner of Agriculture, has 
procured the consent of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, in co-operation with the 
Drainage Bureau of the U. 5S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give a demon- 
stration upon the farm of Mr. T. J. 
Ramseur, near Lincolnton; also to 
prepare a plan for drainage for the 
lands along Clark’s Creek in Lincoln 
and Catawba Counties. This will be 
of great interest and importance to 
that section of the country. 





There are many who tell us they 
can so breed as to produce which- 
ever sex they want, and there will be 
just as many more who will tell us 
the opposite course will do the very 
same thing. The trouble with those 
who make such claims is that their 
observation has not included enough 
cases to establish a theory that can 
be relied on. When a stranger comes 
to your door to sell such secrets, keep 
your money. Hither he does not 
know what he is talking about or 





it before you do any more garden 





else he is a fraud. 





INCREASE YOUR CROPS 





AVERY S LUCKY JIM 









ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DALLAS, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


AULITVATOR 


A high-grade machine, adapted to every phase 
of cultivation. 
Balance frame. Made in various styles. 
Easily handled. The operator while in the 
seat has easy access to the levers which control 
the cultivator. 


WRITE US ABOUT IT. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


INCORPORATED 
_ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
MEXICO CITY. NEW YORK, CITY. 













The ‘‘Sanders’” Stable Manure Distributor 


Handles rough fertilizer without choking; adjustable 








distributes evenly any quantity. Nothing ever invented 





like it. Save 


s over one-half your fertilizer bilis; easily 





handled with 


one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepaid. 








CASH WITH ORDER. 


Sanders Manufacturing Company 


DALTON, GA. 








ROYAL REVERSI 









BLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disco 
from the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, now, including the 
Royal two. three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 2 inch. The =ore 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To-Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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Page Valley Poultry Farm 


Hias a grand lot of breeding birds, 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
F] e ages at the following prices: 

15 S.C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 

9c. "30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. 

3 Po Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 

£1.75 15 R. or S.C. Black Minorcas or Anconas, 
$1.25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.25. 
Some stock for sale. Also Duroc Red Swine. 


Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 


E for Hatching 
From heavy laying strains of Barred, Buff 
and White Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff 
bb ong pet Buff Orpingtons, S. C. —" and 


Le horns and Black Minore 
TAGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, West Raleigh, N.C. 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS! 


Strictly fresh, fertile. well selected and well 
packed, from the following: B. P. Rocks $1 for 
16, $1 50 per 30; Mammouth Pekin Duck Eggs 
$1 per 11 $1.50 per 22; White African Guineas 
$1 per 15; Mammouth Bronze, half wild, White 
Holland Turkey Eggs 25c. a piece. Satisfaction 


Brown or 











ong 

money fro 
BLUI E HILL POULTRY YARDS,” 

Somerset, Orange Co., Va. 


“Square Deal” Poultry Yards. 


Try us. and satisfy yourself. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, the ideal fowl for farmer 
and fancier. Eggs $1.00 to $1.50 per 15. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


You sure get worth of your 








Old Customers Pleased, 4X2 BUYING 


Ee@es from high-scoring Rose Comb R. I. Reds, 

White and Silver Laced Wyandottes, Barred 

Rocks and Buff Orpingtons, at $1.25 per 15. 
MUMFORD'S POULTRY FARM. Morganton, WN. C. 


THE ONLY WAY TO SELL POULTRY 


Is to advertise in a poultry journal that 
has the circulation among a class of 
people who BUY. This journal is 


The industrious Hen 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Leading Poultry Journal of the South. 
Four times the circulation of any Poultry 
Journal in its territory. 

“Have just sold pen of birds for $50, and 
one for $75, for which I give THE HEN full 
credit.”—Jas. M. Butler, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

“A 3-Inch ad. in THE HEN last month 
brought over 100 inquiries and sold several 
hundred birds.”—Porter-George Poultry 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


























Market for Money 


We issue Deposit Certificates, pay- 
able in six or twelve months, which 
afford perfect safety for idle money, 
and draw four per cent interest. 
Send remittance by mail. We ac- 
knowledge receipt. 


National Ba.k of Granville 
OXFORD, N. C, 
RARE a 


WE WILL GIVE 


galvanized steel rural mail box made, to the 
first person sending addré¢ss of party canvass- 
ing for petitions for new ‘ural route. Write 
today. KENTUCKY STAMPING CO., 
Dept. 45, Louisville, ‘Ky. 
’ 





A RURAL MAIL BOX 


the best: and handsomest 





ToBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
yille Tobacco Co., Box H 44, Danville, Va. 




















Harness leather incon 
hard, brittle, unsafe, when 
the poresin the leatherare 
open to wind and moist- 
ure. An application of 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


fills the pores, sealsthem 
against these hardening, 
rotting agenciesand keeps 
the harness a beautiful 
black, soft, elastic, and 
tough. Eureka Harness 
Oil does wonders for a 


harness. Ask yourdealer. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








HOW TO MAKE COMPOST. 
Cottonseed Meal Better for Fertilizer 


Than the Raw Seed. 


Messrs, Editors: Will some 
of you give me a recipe for us- 
ing chemicals with manure to 
make compost, and how much to 
use per acre when the mixture 
is made? M. BE. TUCKER. 


Editorial Answer: A very good 
compost for use with cotton or corn 
is made as follows: Spread down 
300 pounds of stable manure in one 
layer, then 600 of cottonseed, and 
then 750 of floats. Mix them well; 
apply water enough to make the 
whole moist, if the addition of water 
is required for that purpose; and 
then put down another layer of ma- 
nure, cottonseed, and floats each, 
and proceed as in the first case. Con- 
tinue this till all the manure is used 
up. It will be noticed that no potash 
is used, except what is contained in 
the other materials used in making 
the compost. The Mississsipi Ex- 
periment Stations have found that 
for soils in this State the use of pot- 
ash is not called for under most con- 
ditions for corn or cotton. If cot- 
ton shows a tendency to rust, the 
use of potash may help to keep down 
rust. 
Another thing to be noted is that 
floats are used in this formula in- 
stead of acid phosphate. Acid phos- 
phate is made by using the acid on 
floats. That is to make the phos- 
phorus available as_ food for ordi- 
nary crops. But when floats are used 
with a large amount of manure or a 
large amount of vegetable matter in 
a soil, it can be used as food by 
plants. The manure and the cotton- 
seed in the formula given will make 
the floats available. This is impor- 
tant for two reason: (1) Floats 
cost about half as much as acid 
phosphate, and (2) contain about 
twice as much phosphoric acid per 
pound as acid phosphate. The rea- 
son floats contain more phosphates 
is that the acid merely makes what 
is in the raw rock available as plant 
food, so that floats, if used with 
enough organic matter, give twice 
the amount of available plant food 
at half the cost. It is necessary to 
remember, however, that for cotton 
and corn floats cannot be profitably 
used unless in connection with a lib- 
eral amount of organic matter in 
compost or in the soil. It is a good 
reason for making all the manure on 
a farm that can be made and saved. 
It will be found that the stable 
manure has lasting qualities that 
commercial fertilizers do not have. 
This is mostly because chemical fer- 
tilizers are changed in the soil so as 
not to be available as plant fvod or 
are leached out, while the manure 
contains both plant food and humus 
that enables plants to use other 
plant food that is in the soil. It is 
a mistake to say, as we often hear, 
that chemical fertilizers are not 
plant food and will impoverish the 
soil. Pure sand that was so poor it 
would not grow anything has been 
made to yield good crops by the use 
of chemical fertilizers alone; but it 
was not profitable to do as a regular 
thing. 
While on this subject of mistakes 
about fertilizers, it may be said that 
there is current the belief that cot- 
ten seed will last longer than cotton- 
seed meal, when applied to crops. 
That error is based on theory, but 
real tests of cottonseed meal and cot- 
ton seed as fertilizer emphatically 


sion based on it. When put out on 
the land direct for fertilizer, you 
can count on $00 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal being equal to a ton of 
cotton seed—in other words, nine 
pounds of meal will be as good for 
fertilizer as twenty pounds of seed. 
That puis it in a form to make cal- 
is best to sell the seed and buy meal. 
culations easily, to learn whether it 





Home Mixing of Fertilizers 

Will you please tell me the 
different chemicals needed to 
make a good cotton guano, I 
mean to mix at home. Also tell 
me nearest place to buy them, 
instructions for mixing, etc. 
Wayne Co., N. C. Ay DB, 





If you had crimson clover to turn 
under for your cotton you would need 
little but acid phosphate and potash 
for the cotton. In short, as I have 
often said, no farmer who farms 
right need ever buy ammonia or ni- 
trogen in any form, because through 
a good rotation of crops, and the 
growing of legumes you can not only 
get all the nitrogen needed but can 
increase the amount in your soil. But 
you do not tell me what the pre- 
vious treatment of the land has been 
and hence it is probable that you 
will have to use a complete fertilizer 
mixture, and the following is as good 
as any: 1200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 14 per cent; 500 pounds of 
cotton seed meal; 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, and 200 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash to make a ton. Of 
this use not less than 400 pounds per 
acre. But by growing pea vine hay 
and feeding it to stock with your 
corn roughage and cottonseed meal 
and practicing a short rotation of 
crops you can soon get rid of the 
need for buying nitrogen, and after 
a while can make manure enough to 
cover a corn field annually, and when 
you do that the road is clear to more 
cotton per acre, and money out of 
other things besides cotton. 





The Care of Strawberry Beds. 


I have noticed several times in 
your paper the following advice 
as to the handling of strawber- 
ries: ‘‘Apply from 700 to 1,000 
pounds of high grade fertilizer 
per acre after the fruiting sea- 
son, train the vines along the 
row, and then turn them under.” 
Do you mean to use a turn plow 
and wrap the vines up? Will 
they come out the following 
spring if turned under in this 
way? C.. €. BM. 

Monroe Co., Ala, 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The advice was to turn the straw- 
berry vines under after they have 
made the second crop, for it is better 
to plant a patch every fall than to try 
to keep an old patch clean. I planta 
patch every fall in November or De- 
cember, get a partial crop the next 
spring, grow hem well that summer, 
and after they have made the next 
spring crop turn them under and 
plant some late crop on the land like 
peas for hay, or. even cotton. I 
have known a bale and a quarter per 
acre made in North Carolina after a 
crop of strawberries had been gath- 
ered. 





Yeast—Statistics show that, as a 
rule, married men live seven years 
longer than bachelors and wives ten 
years longer than unmarried women. 

Crimsonbeak—-Wonder if it is 
longer or if it.only seems longer?— 
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[Rn fhiterested 7 in ‘farming, get our farm paper. 
You can have it one year absolutely FREE, 
This opel will give you some new ideas. 
We will also send you 
three mighty nice booklets which show all kinds 
of plows at work in the field. 
plows from many foreign lands, also pictures 
of modern walking plows, sulkies, gangs and 
immense steam = that turn forty acres a 


NJ 
Hired Help Costs Big Money Sp} 


Your land is high priced and hired help 
There is only one way to make 
big money—use implements that cut down 
the cost of your crops. 
when you break something on a plow it is 
nearly always a cast partP Wherever strain 
comes-on a JOHN DEERE PLOW there you 
will find steel—tool steel. 
has had hard work for five years, 
side of a JOHN DEERE which has been in 
service that long—and see the difference, 
hen there is no paint to cover up poor 
You_can see the wear and the 
The JOHN DEERE will be solid, 
staunch and ready for the hardest job. Then 

you begin to know that quality counts. 
There is comfort and profit in having good 
You can take pride in owning a 
JOHN DEERE—the standard plow Wr 
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the world for two generations. 
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e will send you the farm paper and 


the three booklets free. All 
do is to write us a postal car 


‘ou have to 
and ask for 


( Package No.. & 


Mention the number of the. 


ackage then 


you will gét exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL 

















contradict the theory and the conclu- 








Exchange. 


VIRGINIA 
Carolina Peanut Co. 


Cleaners and Wholesale Dealers in 


Hand-Picked Peanuts 
WILLIAMSTON, N. C. : 








We have cleaned and set aside for 
seed purposes a careful selection of 
Peanuts of the following varieties : 


Japanese Jumbo Peanuts-_-$1.00 per bu, 


Virginia Bunch Peanuts--- 
Virginia Running Peanuts, 
Spanish Peanuts 


1.00 per bu, 
-90 per bu. 
00 per bu. 


These seed are selected from a stock 
of 60,000 bags, and will please you. 
* Wealso have a supply of $3 Shelled 
Peanuts for chicken and hog feed—the 
finest feed on earth for your chickens 


or hogs. 


One pound of these peanuts 


will go as far as three pounds of corn. 
Write for testimonials and prices. 


Virginia Carolina Peanut Co. 


Martin County, 


WILLIAMSTON. N. C. 











AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS.. 


RALEIGH, 


Catalogue Free. 


e « 3G 
We Pay the Freight. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Tests by Experiment Stations a 
Fertilizers Will Produce More C 


For the benefit of all the doubt-| 
ing Thomases in corn culture, I ask 
you to publish some tests made in 
Fairfield County by good conserva- 
tive farmers. The men had such im- 
plicit faith in the Williamson meth- 
od that when approached on the sub- 
ject of growing more corn per acre, 
or as much with less expense, they 
would reply, “Give me the William- 
son plan and I will make more corn 
than Dr. Knapp.” 


Converted From Williamson Plan. 


But many are the converts since 
harvesting the crop of 1908, and the 
year 1909 will bid a long farewell 
on many farms to Mr. Williamson. 
While his plan of preparation (that 
is, a deep seed bed well prepared) is 
what we want, we do not want any 
more stunted corn that takes a fer- 
tilizer bill a yard long to pay for half 
the yield. 

Due credit has been given Mr. Wil- 
liamson for having proved that the 
yields can be increased, and I hope 
the day is not far off when every 
farmer in the South will have always 
a seed bed ten to fifteen inches deep, 
well filled with humus made by 
growing cover crops before the corn, 
and when every farmer’s fertilizer 
bill in the fall will read so many 
tons of high grade phosphoric acid, 
(and if need be, some potash)*® but 
not so much 8-4-4 or 8-3-3 that he 
buys every year in the face of the 
fact that nitrogen floats in abundance 
around him, and can be secured by 














LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boilers, Fixtures, and other things 
are made in the largestand best equipped 
plant of the kind in the Carolinas, Twenty- 
nine years in business. 








WHAT THE SPINNERS SAW AND 
SAID. 

The English and Continental Spin- 
ners came to Charlotte last—ten car- 
loads of them—and the Charlotte Ob- 
server’s report of them said that the 
sight of the Highland Park Com- 
pany’s 4-S0 Saw Cotton Ginnery, with 
a field of open cotton one one side of 
it and the spinning and weave mill 
of the same company on the other, 
took their breath away. They stood 
by the press and caught the clean, 
fluffy cotton coming down from the 
condenser, like children playing in a 
water-fall. The machinery in the 
ginnery was a Liddell Company out- 
fit, and it paralyzed them. They saw 
the sand and leaf trash rolling out 
of the dust box of the Murray clean- 
ing feeders and were delighted. ‘‘If 
American cotton doesn’t reach us in 
good shape,’? said one of the spin- 
ners to his companion, “the fault 
doesn’t lie here. Be gad, sir, if we 
could get cotton like this to our mills 
you would never hear any com- 
plaint.” 

If your ginnery is not getting the 
best there is out of cotton drop a line 
to us. 


5000 Agents Wanted 


Men, Women, Boys and Giris 








All succeed and make money selling seed of | 


the Wonderberry. Luther Burbanks greatest 


ego A luscious beers seeming Se fruit} as it were by melancholy, the best 
months from seed. 550 quarts froma | : 
few plants. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cook- | Way is to go out, and do something 


nned or preserved. Packet 20c, silver:| kind to somebody or other.—John 


ed. ca 


Stor$1, Agents terms with all cash’ orders 
only, Address J, E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


The Williamson Plan is not the Best. 


Practical Tests by South Carolina Farmers Bear Out Practical 


nd Prove That Same Amount of 
orn if Stunting is Not Practiced. 


planting peas, soja beans, 
clover, and other legumes. 


crimson 


Ten Bushels Less by Williamson Plan 


The following are the tests refer- 
red to: 

Mr. W. J. Burley planted one acre 
of corn on Dr. Knapp’s plan, using 
the same amount of fertilizer that 
he did on the Williamson plan, and 
secured ten bushels more per acre 
than he made on the Williamson 
plan. 

F. R. McMeekin & Bro. staked off 
two acres acres side by side, using 
the same amount of fertilizer, and 
stated at the time that the William- 
son acre would “skin” the Knapp 
acre a mile. They harvested thirty- 
five bushels on the Knapp acre and 
thirty on the Williamson acre. Their 
entire crop for wages this year will 
be planted by the Knapp method. 

Mr. D. L. Stevenson tried the two 
methods, planting the poorer acre by 
the Knapp method, using the same 
amount of fertilizer per acre. The 
Knapp acre yielded thirty bushels 
and the Williamson acre _ twenty- 
seven. 

Mr. M. W. Doty, one of the largest 
planters-in the county, will work al- 
most his entire corn crop on Dr. 
Knapp’s plan this year. 

W. R. ELLIOTT, 
Local Agent of Farm Demonstration 
Work, Winnsboro, S. C. 





Meeting of Tobacco Farmers. 


Everybody interested in the tobac- 
co business is urged to attend a 
meeting of the ‘‘Mutual Protective 
Association of Bright Tobacco Grow- 
ers,”’ to be held in Danville, Va., on 
Friday, April 16, 1909, at the court 
house at 10 a. m. H. O. Kerns is 
president of the association, and E. 
T. Moorefield, secretary. 





Alamance Alliance Meeting. 
Alamance Farmers’ Alliance will 
meet at Graham Court House, Satur- 
day, April 10, 1909, at 11 o’clock. 
Let us have a good delegation from 

each Sub-Alliance. 
J. H. WALKER, Sec’y. 





The Young Pigs. 

Do not make the food too sloppy. 
Keep plenty of charcoal in pen. 
Castrate pigs at three weeks, not 
later. 
Observe regularity in feeding, and 
let them out for a run occasionally. 
As the young pigs come in, do not 
allow them to lose their baby fat, but 
keep them in good condition right 
from the time they are weaned.— 
American Cultivator. 





Have you any improved stock, im- 
proved seed, eggs, poultry, imple- 
ments, machinery, lands, houses, or 
any other article you would like to 
sell or exchange? Whatever you 
want you may tell the thousands of 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
about it in our Farmers’ Exchange 
at the rate of 8 cents a word for 
each insertion of the ad., each figure 
and each initial (including name and 
address) counting as a _ separate 
word. Cash for the full amount 
must accompany each order, as we 
cannot keep books for these small 
advertisements. 








When you find yourself, as I dare 
|say you someitmes do, overpowered 


| Keble. 
































Paint Talks, No. 


There are many places on 
ized iron are used. 
brick or concrete. 


pounds of red .ead. 


tinted to the desired shade. 
DIRECTIONS 














lead. 





New York 
or Bt. Lo 





Send for Painting Outfit No.13- 

every step in preparing the surface and painting with red lead, as well as 

other helpful directions for general painting with white 

Ask your dealer for our red lead or white lead. 
If he hasn’t them write us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Boston 


uis F. 
(Nation 



























6—Painting Metal Work 


the farm where iron, steel, tin and galvane 


These metals require different paint from wood, 


Tin roofs, water-spouts, the steel skeletons of wind-mills and water 
tanks, metal parts of wagons, implements and machinery—all these and 
similar things should be painted with National Lead Co.’s Red Lead 
paint—one gallon of linseed oil (one-third being boiled oil) to 28 to 33 


After thoroughly coating the metal with red lead, the surface can be 
brought into harmony with any desired color scheme by finishing with 
National Lead Co.’s pure white lead (Dutch Boy Painter trade-mark) 


FOR USING RED LEAD 


It contains specifications detailing 


An office in each of the following cities: 
Buffalo. Cincinnati _ Chicago Cleveland 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,. Philadelphia) 

al Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburg) 






































Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST 


BIG CHEW-BIGWi 
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No Stems 
No Dirt 


* a. 
chew is rare- 

ly returned, 
but if it’s ‘‘Big 
Whistle’ ’it proves 
your good judg- 
ment and makes 
a lasting friend. 


Made from selected tobacco grown exclusively in the 
Piedmont section. It is demanded by constant chewers. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


HUSTLE. 





One Good Upright Fisher Piano 


$1.for 18, 


N. P. CRUDUP,, Jeffress, Va. | 





FOR 
SALE 
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Agents Wanted at Once—7o,. 3°", one 


Ord Saver Guano Sowers, attachable to plows. 
$125.00. Choice 8S. C. Buff Orpington Eggs Gess nled wut thems to Guitivahcrn, slew aaaun 
Dlow means $1.50 saved perday. Write to me. 

Cc. 8. TARKINGTON, Norfolk-Berkley, Va. 
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ATA 
SA.VING Direct To You 
OF We manufacture and sell direct to Consumer at 








Factory Prices, and save you from $20 to #40 on 
Buggies, Surreys and Runabouts, 









































































by giving you the benefit of the middleman’s prof- 
its, jobber’s commission and drummer's expenses. 
We operate the oniy tactory in the South selling 


direct to the Consumer. 
Write for Our Free Catalog 


containing complete descriptions 
and full particulars of our 








Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. 


15 Edgewood Avenue 


ATLANTA, GA. 


~~ Station 6 





Everybody Is Reading 


“A SOUTHERNER 
IN EUROPE” 
By Clarence H. Poe 


“A book not only of readable and 
interesting travel sketches, but even 
more notable as a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the 
needs and Opportunities of our 
Southern people as seen in the light 
of Old World conditions.” 


Just Out! Cloth, 75c.; Heavy 
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. Hitch up to this high quality 
Friend Columbus Buggy made 
with hand forged wrought iron gears— 


after a month’s trial you'll insist on 






high grade Harness at 40 to 50 per cent 
cash saving prices. 


PRICE 22% 
I E- 40 to 50 
Per Cent 


And a Month’s Trial Will Sell You 


This Buggy Paper, 40c. 
Don’t fail to send us your name if you are now 
in the market for any vehicle or expect to be ——t 


Waal; Get our Book and Prices and prove 
what wesay. Columbus Vehicles are now 
Sold Only Direct 

. At Straight Factory Prices 

“ Why pay more? Why pay dealers’ big prof- 
its! You can get better quality direct at Malt 

the cost. Write for prices and the Book today. 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 

Station C103 Columbus, Ohio 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 
BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte. N. C. 


We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., by mail. Send for Home 


Study Circular. 
— Stenographers, | 


ANTE T elegraphers. 
MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon’s 31 Colleges | 
are located, indorse these Business Col- | 
ages than indorse ALL others. If YOU | 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the $10-a-day 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAILif 
preferred. Draughon’s Practical Business College: | 


Chief Justice Walter Clark says: “The 
best travel letters I have ever seen from 
any European tourist.” 

Columbia State: “Delightful to every 
class of readers.”’ 


Dr. Edwin Mims: “One of the most in- 
structive and valuable books ever written 
by a North Carolinian—not the conven- 
tional book of travel, but the impressions 
of an alert, open minded, progressive 
Southerner with insight and discrimina- 
tion, a constructive leader in the develop- 
ment of the South.” 

Durham Herald: “There is not a super- 
fluous line or an uninteresting fact.” 

Charity and chitdren: “There has not 
been issued in recent years a more de- 
lightful book of travel.” 

R. D. W. Connor: “I read it from cover 
to cover without stopping—a whole day of 
delightful reading.”’ 

©. L. Van Noppen: ‘“Marvelously ciear 
in presentation and really profound in 
philosophic and utilitarian outlook.” 

















Bookkeepers, | 
Get It at Your Book Store or Order 


Direct From 





Mutual Publishing Com’y, 


Raleigh, Atlanta, Columbia, Wasn- 
ington, D. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 














NORTH CAROLINIANS ARE IGNORANT 


about their State’s history. Ask yourself if this is not true. The reason is that 
heretofore we have had no properly prepared history. Volume I of Capt. S. A. 
Ashe’s two volume History of North Carolina is ready for delivery. It ranks 
with the best work of the kind done anywhere. It is minutely classified and an- 
notated, the style is scholarly and pleasing, while the illustrations, maps, paper, 
type and bindings are all that can be desired. It is endorsed by all the leading 
scholars in North Carolina, viz: J. P. Caldwell, Dr. Kemp P. Battle, Dr. C. A. 
Smith, Dr. W. L. Poteat, Dr. Stephen B. Weeks and hundreds of others. Cut out 
coupon mail. 


THIS VOLUME WON THE PATTERSON CUP 


C. L. VAN NOPPEN, Publisher, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Send me Vol. I Ashe’s History North Carolina, carriage prepaid, for which 
I remit two dollars with this order and one dollar a month till balance is paid. 


Name 








Street City 


Half Morocco, $6.00; Buckram, $5.00. Check the binding you pre- 
fer sent. Deduct 50 cents if full payment is sent. 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progresswe Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 














An Easter Hymn. 


B) HE SUN has come again and fed 
The lily’s lamp with light, 
‘ And raised from dust a rose, rich red, 
And a little star-flower, white; 
He also guards the Pleiades 
And holds his planets true; 
But we—we know not which of these 
The easier task to do. 





But since from heaven He stoops to breathe 
A flower to balmy air, 

Surely our lives are not beneath 
The kindness of His care; 

And, as He guides the blade that gropes 
Up from the barren sod, 

So, from the ashes of our hopes, 
Will beauty’ grow toward God. 


Whate’er thy name, O Soul of Life,— 
We know but that thou art,— 
Thou seest, through all our waste of strife, 
One groping human heart, 
Weary of words and broken sight, 
But moved with deep accord 
To worship where thy lilies light 
The altar of its Lord. : 


—John Charles McNeill. 








QB) HE very commonest mistake 
ws is to fill one’s front yard with 

Ne all sorts of highly colored ab- 
normal things—variegated elder, 
purple-leaved plum, weeping wil- 
lew, double-flowered almonds, smoke 
tree, cut-leaved maple, red-flowered 
horse-chestnut, and that piercingly 
magenta outrage on the optic nerve 
—Spiraea Anthony Waterer. Often 
yeu will see all these things in one 
small yard. It is just as bad to 
cover one’s lawn with such things 
as to sprinkle fourteen kinds of spice 
all over one’s food. Use native kinds 
chiefly, or species that fit into our 
landscape. The “horticultural forms” 
are only for accent. Don’t scatter 
shrubs or plants of any kind over a 
lawn. Avoid isolated specimens. 
Group them. Shrubs are for the 
borders of a place. Don’t plant one 
of each in a long row. You will get 
a much better effect by having a big 
solid mass of one or few things in 
the background, with whatever spice 
in front you think necessary. Don’t 
plant shrubs in straight lines, be- 
cause straight lines are not the rule 
of nature. If you hire a man to 
plant, and fail to watch him he will 
surely set your plants in straight 
lines. 


How to Make the Flower Bed. 


Dig the soil a foot deep at least. 
Use plenty of well rotted manure. 
If the soil is very wet, dig out two 
feet deep and put in a layer of 
stones, clinkers, or broken crockery. 
Annual plants want all the sun they 
can get. 


Making a Lawn. 

























FARMS. AND TIMBER LANDS IN’ VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENT, 




















Seed the new lawn by the middle 
of April. It may be done later if 
the weather is cool, or even in the 
fall. But the best time is the four 
weeks from the middle of March to 
the middle of April. It is useles to at- 
tempt to make a lawn on water-log- 


Get Ready Now for the Season’s 
Flowers. 





Every Home, No Matter How Humble, May be Made “A Thing of 
Beauty and a Joy Forever,” by Liberal Planting of Flowers, 
Vines, Trees and Shrubs—There is No Time to Lose and These 
Suggestions Should be Acted Upon at Once. 


seeding, until everything is in proper 
condition, than to waste labor. 


Timely Suggestions for Planting. 


Early plants of marigold flower in 
pots before replanting and never stop 
until frost. 

Morning glory is the best vine for 
the trellis. Soak the seed in warm 
water before planting. It self sows. 
The first frost kills it. 

Ordinary petunia flowers profuse- 
ly all summer, thrives anywhere and 
self sows. 

Annual phlox is the best dwarf 
plant for general purposes. It self 
sows. It is a good pot plant. 

The Japanese and Chinese pinks 
are showy flowers three inches across 
with a curious mixture of colors. 
They will stand cold weather but not 
wet. 

The California poppy is the most 
brilliant red annual, Do not trans- 
plant. 


Sunflowers are thé tallest growing 
annuals. The seeds are good for 
chicken feed, 

Sow sweet peas early and cut the 
flowers promptly, if you want flowers 
through the whole season. 

Sweet William, the ‘‘cluster-flower- 
ed pink,” is very fragrant. Remem- 
ber it likes moist, rich soil. 

Zinnia is gorgeous and always in 
flower. It is well to get selected 
strains for pure colors. 


Moon Flowers and Morning Glories. 


The moon-flower, or evening glory, 
has large trumpet-shaped white 
flowers, often very fragrant, which 
open during twilight and sometimes 
last until noon of the following day. 
They usually expand so fast you can 
see them move, a bud often becoming 
a full-grown flower within a minute. 

Morning glories grow rapidly from 
seed sown in early spring in the 
open ground. In very rich soil the 


vines often reach fifteen feet, but 
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neglected, the plants sometimes be- 
come weeds because of their self- 
sowing habits, 

Have Some Hollyhocks. 


Everybody knows that a “hardy 
perennial” is a plant that dies down 
to the ground every winter like a 
peony and comes up again in the 
spring for an indefinite number of 
years; and most people know that 
there is a bewildering assortment of 
them ranging in height from two 
inches to three or four feet. It is 
a surprising fact that there are bare- 
ly a dozen first class perennials that 
normally grow as high as a man and 
are suitable for the back of a border 
of hardy shrubs. The best of these 
are single hollyhocks. They have by 
far the greatest range of color of any 
tall hardy herbs and are hardier and 
more permanent than double holly- 
hocks. They are biennial and bloom 
the scond year, and sow themselves 
year after year all over the garden. 


The Mock Orange Needed on the 
Home Grounds. 


What sort of a home is it that does 
not have ‘a mock orange or syringa 
bush? Lilacs and mock oranges are 
the two flowers that do most to fill 
the whole world with fragrance and 
make May the most intoxicating 
month in the year. If you want the 
most fragrant variety of mock orange, 
get the old-fashioned kind. A much 
showier, but less fragrant kind, has 
flowers an inch and three-quarters 
across, and of a purer white. It is 
also a most graceful bush; the old 
kind ig rather stiff. 


The Cheapest and Most Permanent 
Way to Get Flowers. 


We want shrubs on every home- 
place in America because they fur- 
nish more flowers for less money and 
care and for a longer period of years 
than any other plants. True, some 
trees have big flowers and lots of 
them, but they are higher up in the 
air, while a bush is just where you 
can see it and smell it. Shrubs are 
more permanent than ‘‘perennials’’ 
and they are nothing like the bother 
annuals are. You plant trees for pos- 
terity, but shrubs for yourself also. 
You get flowers the second year, if 
you pay a decent price, and if you 
go away for a summer, the place does 
not look like an abandoned home. 
The plain truth is, that a home with- 
out shrubbery is all wrong. Shrub- 
bery is just as necessary to a place 
as Clothing to a man. Nine times out 
of ten the straight line where a build- 
ing meets the ground should be hid- 
den by shrubs.—Selections made for 
The Progressive Farmer from the 
Garden Magazine for April. 





MRS. HUTT NEXT WEEK. 


We had intended printing this 
week Mrs. Hutt’s excellent paper on 
“Little Economies: Helping the 
Housekeeper Save Time and Work,” 
but it being now so late in the sea- 
son and there being no time to lose 
in starting our campaign for more 
beautiful farm homes, we have put 
it aside until next week, although al- 
ready in type, to find a place for our 
article, ““Get Ready Now for the Sea- 
son’s Flowers.”’ 

We hope every woman reader will 
give immediate attention to the flow- 
er article, and Mrs. Hutt’s letter for 
next week is one that may well be 
anticipated with pleasure. 





There was a young 
vannah, 
Who slipped on a vacant banana, 
The words that he said 
When he fell on his head 


Wouldn’t do for a Sunday school 
banner, 


man from Sa- 


—Boston Traveler. 








own prayers? 


His hope in you. 


coming dawn. 





Ghe Easter Message. 


OMETHING happened nineteen hundred years ago in the 

gray light of the first Haster morning which transformed 

and transfigured the face of the earth. History began 
again. The world’s heart beat with new and gladder thrill. 
Henceforth and forever, beneath the all-beholding sun, there is 
nothing which is ‘too good to be true.” 
into the heart of man to coneeive a good which is better than 
the reality of things. But we are afraid of imagination. It 
is a vain thing, and must be yoked to a servile mass of matter 
lest it soar upward and Outward, into the blue sky, above the 
mountain tops, toward the glorious sun, and lose itself in the 
eternal light and eternal truth of God! 

O brother-man or sister-woman, 
He is God. He is the Father-God, the Mother- 
God, the God of the buttercups and daisies, of sunshine and 
spring, the God who cares for the sparrows and clothes the 
lilies, who spreads out the heavens as a curtain and calls all 
the stars by name, who longs for you as the child of his heart, 
and loves you with an everlasting love, so that sin and death 
cannot separate you from the might Of His affection nor quench 
Morning light shames our midnight fears. 
And the shame is that in the darkness you were not sure of the 
You ought to have known that after midnight 
comes the morning; in the blackest night of the year you 
ought to have kept God’s sunshine in your soul, Angels have 
rolled the stone away from the grave of your ascending Lord. 
Clouds turn to solid rock beneath your feet, 
risen indeed.—Rev. C. F. Aked, in Youth’s Companion, 


It has not entered 


are you afraid of your 


And Christ is 














She Right Place to Put Patent Medicine 
Literature. 


Their Almanacs, Circulars and Pamphlets Should Go to the Fire- 
place, Not the Fireside. 





ERE is a letter before us now 
‘Ex from a poor country woman, 
a reader of our paper, com- 
plaining that, “I am poor and my 
health is terrible bad, and I have to 
take medicine most all the time.” 
And poor woman! she is probably 
dosing herself on patent nostrums 
that will keep her from ever being 
well at all, if she takes enough of 
them. When will our people shake 
off the ineubus of the patent medi- 
cine and the quack doetor? Here 
are the weekly, semi-weekly and 
tri-weekly editions of daily papers— 
and ever religious and farm journals 
—crowded with advertisements of 
patent medicine makers and quack 
doctors, both of whom live and flour- 
ish by systematically frightening 
men and women with lies and then 
robbing them of their hard-earned 
savings, 
These fakirs have almost quit ad- 
vertising in city papers, but they are 
still following up the policy of that 











patent medicine manufacturer who 
declared some years ago: “Yes, our 
trade is almost ruined in the cities, 
but we have the country people yet 
—they are as thick as mud—and we 
will advertise in the papers that 
reach them.” 

It is time, and high time, for the 
sturdy and substantial farmer folk 
of America to hurl back this insult 
into the teeth of these contemptu- 
ous and contemptible robbers, and 
we urge our Progressive Farmer 
readers to show that they, at least, 
are not to be duped. If your paper 
is carrying patent medicine ads de- 
mand that it stop them, and if a pat- 
ent medicine pamphlet or almanae 
comes to you, remember the proper 
place for it is the fireplace and not 
the fireside. 

In next week’s Progressive Farm- 
er we shall set forth the reasons for 
the faith that is in us by publishing 
“Seven Reasong Why You Should Let 
Patent Medicines Alone.” 








NO WOMAN SHOULD MARRY 
WITHOUT KNOWING THESE 
THREE THINGS. 


Dr. Knapp Says Every Woman 
Should be Taught Cooking, Dress- 
making, and Nursing--Women Are 
Being Trained for Society and the 
Piano Instead of Home. 


That was a very useful article of 
Mrs. Hutt’s in The Progressive Farm- 
er two weeks ago on “Foods for the 
Growing Child.” It is impossible to 
calculate how many children’s 
graves there are in Southern burying 
grounds as a direct result of im- 
proper feeding. -A doctor was tell- 
ing us a short time ago of a farm 
mother who gave her five months’ 
old child bacon, cabbage, sweet po- 
tatoes and corn bread for dinner! 
And yet when the child dies—as it 
probably will—-the preacher will 
probably speak of it as ‘“‘an inscruta- 
ble dispensation of Providence,” in- 
stead of a ‘‘murderous result of igno- 
rance.”’ All of which reminds us of 


an address by Seaman A. Knapp, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture delivered before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina a 





few weeks ago. From the newspaper 
report of the speech we quote: 

“Our women are being trained for 
the piano and society and not for 
their job, he declared. They mainly 
do the purchasing for the families, 
and their ignorance of what to pur- 
chase annually costs the nation more 
than two Dillion dollars. Few wo- 
men know how to select the proper 
kind of food. Many a baby, he said, 
has gone into the other world pre- 
maturely because the mother did not 
know how properly to care for it. 
There are three things, Dr. Knapp 
said, a girl ought to know: 

“1. What food to purchase and 
how to cook it. 


“2. To make her own clothes and 
those of the family. 
“3. To nurse 
family. 

“She is not fit for marriage if she 
can’t do these things, the speaker 
said.” 


and doctor. the 





Macdougall (to his new fourth 
wife): “The meenister doesna ap- 
prove 0’ my marryin’ again, an’ sae 
young a wife, too. But, as I tell’t 
him, I canna be aye buryin’.”— 
Punch. 


|two bits on the corner. 








The Trump Card. 


Two neighbors in a Missouri vil- 
lage were arrested for fighting and 
brought to court. The Judge asked 
the assailant to tell his story. 

“Jedge,” he said, “we war a-play- 
in’ seven-up, seven pints t’ th’ game, 
I had bin 
losin’ all day, Jedge, an’ I had up 
my last two bits. 

“I dole the kyard. He war two an’ 
I war six. He begged an’ I gin him 
one. He flang his queen an’ I played 
my trey fur low. He flang his king 
an’ I played my ten. He flang his 
ace and I played my jack, and then, 
Jedge, then he flang his deuce, an’ 
I hit him.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


e 


‘“‘Were you a bull or a bear?” ask- 
ed the inquisitive friend, ‘‘Neither’”’ 
replied the speculator. “I was a don- 
key, pure and simple.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 

















Of Interest 
to Free 
Masons 
and Their 
Friends 








The firm of Chas. M. Stieff 
and their Southern Man- 
ager have donated a mag- 
nificent world-renowned 
Stieff Piano to the Masonic 
Bazaar, to be held in the 
Charlotte Auditorium April 
ai 14, 15, 16, 1909, Charlotte, 


The money derived from 
this Bazaar will be used in 
the erection of a Masonic 
Temple, a building that will 
be a pride to every Mason 
in the Carolinas, 


Don’t you want this artis- 
tic Piano for your Lodge, 
your home, or your friend’s 
home? 


Visit Charlotte during the 
Bazaar. uced rates on 
all railroads. 








ADDRESS 


C. H. WILMOTH 
Ch. Music Committee 
: Masonic Bazaar. 
CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw. and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St, Cnariotie, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
Mention this paper. 























On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value iz 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


Sold by first-class Retailers the country 
over. Send for our Free Catalogue 


A. J. TOWER CO. 
Boston, U. S.A. . 
TOWER CANADIAN CO., Led. Se 
Fish BRNO 


TORONTO, CANADA 
509 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 








Let’s Get Down to Business. 

E HAVE BEEN all this year trying to help 

you find out some of the ways by which 

you can increase the income from your 
farming operations $500 this year. Many of our 
readers have been kind enough to write us appre- 
ciative and commendatory letters about this series 
of articles, and these kind words are received with 
gladness. 
But what we want most of all is not to have 
you say, ‘“That’s a good article,”” but to have you 
say, “That’s right, and I can do it,” and then have 
you go and do it. é. 
That’s the important thing in it to you, too. 
It’s not going to dp you any good to sit down and 
figure out the money there is in raising hay, for 
example, or to preach the advantages of growing 
more hay to your neighbors. The only thing that 
will reach your case is for you to prepare a piece 
of land, and sow some cowpeas—or other hay 
~ crop—and grow some hay this year. 
You know it will pay you to make your own 
meat this year. Have you done anything towards 
getting the hogs with which to make it? Bacon 
and lard and spare-ribs are not taken from good 
resolutions or pretty theories. If you get the ba- 
con and ribs, you will have to get some gvood 
pigs first—quit raising scrubs—and then some 
feed for those pigs, and then you must see that 
they get the feed and that they are properly cared 
for. 
If you have the pigs, and wish to feed them 
cheaply, the only way for you to realize that de- 
sire is to get out and prepare some lots for them 
and plant some grazing crops in these lots. 
Again, you are not going to profit a bit by that 
“Garden Special’ with which we took so much 
pains unless you have your garden enclosed and 
well prepared, and unless you keep planting and 
cultivating it. Nor will that ‘‘Poultry Special” 
you praised so highly be worth a cent to you, if 
you keep the same old mongrel chickens and al- 
low them to go along in the same old haphazard 
way. f 


half gone to begin. 


you intend to do, or by waiting until the year is 


Plant a good garden this spring; make arrange- 
ments to take care of the pigs and the poultry; 
see that your stock is well fed and well cared for; 
make what start you can toward getting better 
stock and better tools; plant only good seed, even 
if it costs a little extra; prepare the soil well, 
even if you have to do a little more work on it 
than you expected; plant enough corn and pota- 
toes and sorghum and vegetables to supply you, 
even if you have to reduce your cotton acreage 
a little; take care of ydur land so that it will be 
better instead of poorer next year. All these 
things you can do, and each will help a little— 
or more than a little—in adding to your income 
and in raising the standard of your farming. 

In short, let’s get down to business, and do 
some business-like farming this year. 

There are millions in it. 





Twenty Dollars an Acre From Cow- 
peas Sown in Corn. 


VEN at this stage of our agricultural 
knowledge there are people who don’t be- 
lieve it pays to sow cowpeas in corn. This 
is evident from the thousands of acres of corn 
planted each year in which no cowpeas are sown. 
Some say the peas rob the corn of plant food and 
decrease the yield of corn; others, that if the corn 
is any account the peas cannot make enough 
growth to pay; while still others say they just 
can’t pay the high price asked for seed peas; 
and, if the truth must be told, others don’t think 
or say anything about it but just don’t plant the 
peas. 
Do cowpeas in corn pay? Do gold mines pay? 
Well, they pay some people; so do cowpeas sown 
in the corn at the last working. Here are the 
figures given by J. W. Fox, of the Mississippi Del- 
ta Experiment Station, as the result of sowing 
cowpeas in corn and allowing hogs to graze them: 
After the corn was gathered, 51 spring pigs 
were turned into a pea field of 17 acres. They 
had no additional feed, but gained 2,893 pounds; 
or each acre produced 170 pounds of gain. At 
6 cents a pound, which is the price the pigs were 
sold for, each acre of cowpeas was worth for pork 
making $10.20. But this is not all, for two 
years test of the fertilizer value of cowpeas for 
cotton growing have shown that the yield of cot- 
ton is increased 110 pounds of lint per acre by a 
crop of cowpeas. : 
In grazing the cowpeas practically all of their 
fertilizer value is left on the land. The hogs do 
not retain in their bodies more than 10 per cent 
of the fertilizer eonstituents of the peas. At 9 
cents a pound the increase of 110 pounds of lint 
is worth $9.90. In other words, we have 
$10.70 worth of pork and $9.90 worth of fer- 
tilizer from an acre of cOwpeas sown in corn 
when grazed by hogs after the corn was gathered, 
or a total value of $20.60 an acre from the cow- 
peas. Would a gold mine pay? It would pay 
some people, so would cowpeas. 
All lands might not produce so good a crop of 
cowpeas, neither will all men have as good pigs 
to graze them; but while we buy so much fer- 
tilizer and pork not one acre of corn in all The 
Progressive Farmer territory should be laid by 
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Does the Williamson Plan of Corn 
Growing Pay? 








HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has been ac- 
( cused of fighting the Williamson Plan. This 
charge is not true. We have never fought 
it; we have simply refused to take it on faith. We 
have merely asked for proof. As the slang phrase 
has it: “We are from Missouri: show us. We 
are ready to be convinced whichever way the facts 
point.”’ 
“Try out the Williamson Plan side by side with 
cther plans, and if actual field tests show that the 
Williamson Plan is best, let’s everybody farm by 
the Williamson Method. If on the other hand, 
actual tests show that the same amount of fer- 
tilizers, if applied with some other plan would 
niake more corn, why let’s follow the method that 
pays best.” 
This has been our advice from the very first, 
and it is still our policy. The Williamson Plan, it 
will be remembered, calls not only for certain 
radical] changes in cultural methods, neglect or 
“stunting” of plants in early stages of growth, 
etc., but also for from three times to five times 
as much fertilizers as farmers ordinarily use un- 
der corn. 
Now with such a great increase in fertilizers 
used, of course the Williamson Plan is going to 
make more corn—very much more corn—than the 
old method. If it did not, farmers would have to 
go into bankruptcy to pay the fertilizer bills alone. 
But the question is, Would not the same amount 
of fertilizers make aS much or more corn if culti- 
vated by ordinary methods instead of the William- 
son Method? 
The only possible way to answer this question 
is not by opinion or theory or quarrel but simply 
by making accurate side-by-side corn-field tests. 
It is this kind of tests we have been pleading for 
all the time, and we are always anxious to publish 
the results just as soon as we come across them, 
whether they are in favor of the Williamson Idea 
or against it. 

Here is the result of every side-by-side test that 
has yet come to our attention, and the reader may 
draw his own conclusions as to what policy he 
should follow. 











I. 

The first such test we heard of was made by 
Mr. J. C. Stribling, Pendleton, S.C. Mr. Stribling 
is one of the best farmers in the State, and his 
trial showed a loss of six bushels per acre by fol- 
lowing the Williamson Plan as compared with the 
same amount of fertilizer and the ordinary plan 
of eultivation. 

i. 

Next came the Alabama Station tests for 1906. 
Result: One bushel more per acre by Williamson 
Plan. 

Tit. 


Then came the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion tests for 1907, the most exhaustive, searching 
and thoroughgoing ever made, the results being 
as follows: 

(1) In a test of nineteen different plots under 
all sorts of conditions and experiments, the aver- 
age yield per acre on Williamson Plan plots was 
4.28 bushels less than on other plots. ; 

(2) A variety test was made with a number of 
different kinds of corn, and the result here was 
that the Williamson Plan plots averaged 6.6 bush- 
els less per acre than ordinary cultivation. 

(3) A test was made using 400 pounds of fer- 
tilizer with ordinary cultivation and 1,425 pounds 
with the Williamson Plan. The result here was 





this year, or any other year, without being sown 
in cowpeas; and then it will pay to get the hogs 
to graze them. Some people will be satisfied with 


In short, the farmer who wants his farming to|not get what they are really worth and make the 


pay him better this year must do better farming; 


and if he means to do better farming, he must get 
down to business and go at it, and go at it right 


now. 


We believe you can make, if not the whole $500 
But 


extra this year, at least a good portion of it. 


returns $10.70 additional? 

Why not do the best? There is nothing too 
good for us. It would not be difficult to make 
that ‘$500 More a Year Farming” if each acre 
in corn was sown in cowpeas and grazed by good 


young hogs. We hear a great deal about “ 


you cant do it without a definite idea of what]and hominy,” let’s have more hogs from cowpeas. 





the fertilizer value of $9.90 per acre, but why | 


hog 


that the increased yield by the extra fertilizer was 
‘only 6.63 bushels per acre—255 per cent increase 
‘in fertilizer expense and Onbhy 37.5 per cent in- 
: crease in corn yield. 

| (4) Going further, a test was made on another 
.kind of land—a worn-out field. Using no fer- 
| tilizer in either case, the ordinary plan made on® 
| fifth bushel more than the Williamson Plan; using 
|900 pounds of fertilizer in each ease, the ordinary 
‘plan made 4.5 bushels more per acre than the wil- 
liamson Plan, 

i IV. 

Next in order to be absolutely fair let us give 
the Charleston Station tests, 1907. Here the ex 
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periments were not properly made for comparison, 
as the Williamson Plan had 11,025 stalks per acre 
and the ordinary plan 2,450. The results showed 
that it took 158 Williamson stalks to make a bush- 
cl and only 61 ordinary stalks to make a bushel, 
put the corn being so thinly planted on the ordi- 
nary plot caused the yield to be twenty-nine bush- 
els greater for Williamson Plan. 
V. 

Fifthly we have the Alabama Station tests, 
1907, concerning which Director Duggar writes 
as follows: ‘‘The Williamson Plan in its pure 
and original form made a much smaller yield than 
was made through an equal application of fer- 
tilizer by the common method. Indeed, every va- 
riation from the Williamson Method afforded a 
larger yield than did the Williamson Method it- 
self.”’ 

VI. 

The sixth and last tests to come to our attention 
are those reported by Mr. W. R. Elliott, Demon- 
stration Agent, Winnsboro, S. C., in this week’s 
progressive Farmer, these being as follows: 

(1) D. L. Stevenson test, 1908: Williamson 
Plan, 27 bushels per acre; Knapp Plan, 30 bush- 
els. Loss by Williamson Plan, 3 bushels. 

(2) F. R. McMeekin & Bro. test, 1908: Wil- 
liamson Plan, 30 bushels; Knapp Plan, 35 bush- 
els. LOss by Williamson Plan, 5 bushels. 

(3) W. J. Burley test, 1908: Loss by William- 
son Plan, 10 bushels per acre. 

* & * 

This is all the testimony that has yet been 

brought forward. The jury may take the case. 





Our Horse Special. 


Special,” and we .expect to have it up to 

the standard of our other Specials. The 
whole subject of horse and mule raising, feeding 
and working will be treated in an authoritative 
manner. Our “$500 More a Year” article will tell 
why we should raise horses and mules; there will 
be an expression of differing views as to the kind 
of horse best suited to Southern conditions; short 
articles editorial and otherwise, on the feeding 
and care of the horse; Mr. French will write on 
his happiest vein of the farm horse, ‘‘who is more 
worthy of & place in Heaven than many of us who 
treat our faithful servants sea shamefully’’; 
pictures, too, of good horses—the whole being a 
plea for more horses, better horses, and horses 
better fed, better cared for, and therefore more 
profitable and more creditable to their owners. 


EXT week will be our “Horse and Mule 
zat 





How about that list of Farmers’ Bulletins we 
printed last week? You need some of them— 
there’s no doubt about it—and as your family is 
paying $20 a year tariff tax to support the Nation- 
al Government, you ought to get something in re- 
turn. Order the Bulletins you need, and remind 
your wife to get those we mentioned on the Home 
Circle page last wek. A postal to your Congress- 
man will get them for you. 





The publishers of “Paris Modes’ repart to 
us that subscriptions have come in so fast that 
their editions up to date have been completely ex- 
hausted, and it may be necessary to wait about a 
month before starting new subscriptions. 





We hope you are not going to waste your labor 
this year on scrub seed of any kind. It is late, 
but not too late to get some improved varieties. 
Sit down and order to-day if you have not already 
done so. 





Have you ordered a setting of eggs of an im- 
Proved breed this season? If not, it is not yet too 
late. Don’t waste time on scrubs. 





A Thought for the Week. 


YB HE LAND is Mother of us all; nourishes, 
is Shelters, gladdens, lovingly enriches us 

all; in how many ways from our first 
Wakening to our last sleep on her blessed mother- 
bosom does she, as with blessed mother arms, 
€nfold us all! * * * The Land is not the prop- 
erty of any generation, but of all the past gen- 
























































































HON. O. B. MARTIN 


We had something to say last week concerning the great 
work of the Boys’ Corn Contest Clubs in the South. So 
important and so promising is this line of endeavor that Dr. 
Knapp has just placed a strong man in charge of it—Hon. O. 
B. Martin, formerly the wide-awake Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in South Carolina. If you or your boys want more in- 
formation about the work, drop a line to Mr. Martin, care 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Get in line and help this great work along. 


““What’s The News?” 


The Cotton Situation. 


BOUP as notable a piece of news as we 
A could print this week is that in regard to 

the cotton situation from President McKin- 
non of the North Carolina Cotton Association. 
To diversify crops is always wise; this year it is 
not only wise, but a necessity. President McKin- 
non shows that we shall carry over into the new 
crop the biggest cotton surplus in history—from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bales. As a 2,000,000 bale 
surplus ten years ago put prices below five cents, 
a 3,000,000 bale surplus now would almost cer- 
tainly force prices down to seven cents at least, 
if another pig crop is made. 

Whatever others may do, isn’t it time for you, 
Mr. Reader, to begin to make money from some- 
thing else besides cotton? Not only is it well for 
a man to have his own smokehouse and corn crib 
on his own plantation, but it is high time for us to 









































‘ think of these things as money crops instead of 


as supply crops only. That there is money in 
making hay to sell your neighbors is clearly dem- 
onstrated in this issue, and Mr. French shows that 
there is money in hogs, too, so long as pork that 
we can raise for five cents is sold in the South for 
thirteen cents. 

at af 


How Government Expenditures are 


Increasing. 
ONGRESS is still giving its undivided at- 
G tention to the tariff and it seems likely 
ee) that the Payne Bill will hardly know itself 
in the wind-up. Another subject attracting the 
serious attention of our statesmen is the alarming 
growth in public expenditures to which we allud- 
ed last week. As ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Cortelyou points out, our population in thirty 
years has less than doubled while running expenses 
of the Government (‘‘excluding interests on the 
public debt, but including payment for pensions 
and many public works’’) have increased nearly 
400 per cent. 
Mr. Cortelyou quotes Treasury receipts and dis- 
bursements as follows: 


Net Receipts. Net Disbursements. 


pA Gee $275,000,000 $236,000,000 
BOSS. 40.50/60 379,000,000 259,000,000 
TBO: -esr0 areas 405,000,000 443,000,000 
ROU. sete sar 601,000,000 659,000,000 


A large part of this heavy burden is the result 
of sheer extravagance. An ex-Congressman only 
a few days ago, for example, was telling us of the 
duties of the Commissioner of Pacific Railways— 
$5,000 a year salary for a man to take a pleasure 
trip of a few days each year to California! In our 
State Legislatures, too, there is grave need for lop- 


erati , ; " : 7 P 
rations that have worked on it, and of all the; ping off many sinecures. For instance, eleven 


aenre generations that shall work on it,— 
homas Carlyle. 


‘clerks to committees were employed by the North! 


Carolina Legislature just adjourned. Yet one of 

























these clerks said to us: ‘But for conflicting meet- 
ings of committee I could myself have done all the 
work of the eleven,” and a committee chairman 
said: “Our clerk has not had two hours’ work 
that the members could not easily have taken care 
i ead 


& 3 
Just How the Money Goes. 


HE expenses of the National Government, 
We moreover, are steadily climbing up, the fol- 

lowing being the appropriations made by 
Congress for the fiscal year 1910. It is worthy of 
study in order that the average citizen may see 
just what the Nation’s money is spent for: 




















MEBTICUILNTO! $5.44 44-40 6% 6< $12,995,036.00 
PONE? 6 S-b ce: sod 9) 6 dab ataye oa ‘ 101,197,470.34 
Diplomatic and consular... 3,617,463.88 
District of Columbia...... 10,679,145.49 
WOLUMCOMONS: 6 6-s-0- 0.64 6 3/6 6 8,170,111.00 
ECR ROMER IST fe 10-090 argh bvaeuess 4 08 10,634,928.00 
Legislative, executive, and 
PUMEOION: 60.5. 6:5) 5.50) 6058-8 os 31,978,484.00 
Military Academy ....... 2,531,521.33 
DRY 88-5, 46555500). 6. 6 Shas 8 nd: 136,935,199.00 
Mog ey tics | t' le h 160,908,000.00 
Postoffice ..... eee 6 ate ae 234,962,370.00 
River and harbor ........ 9,435,750.00 
UMLY CLVEL sceeigaw is ses 137,609,906.93 
Urgent deficiency ........ 831,102.40 
General deficiency ....... 19,431,727.29 
DOURD sr6ees ee $881,918,215.71 
Miscellaneous .......... 2,000,000.00 
Permanent annual appropri- 
L001 La re eae aaa ear 160,096,082.52 
Grand total ........ $1,044,014,298.23 


Commenting on this showing, Wallace’s Farmer 
of Des Moines makes the following interesting 
comment: 

“Notice that the appropriation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia alone is within two and a 
half millions of the total amount appropriated 
for agriculture. During the cruise of the 
battleship fieet around the world eight mil- 
jion dollars were spent solely for coal, and 
it is probable that the total cost of the cruise, 
including repairs on the ships, will be more 
than double the annual appropriation for ag- 
riculture.”’ 

st & 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 


Sfiy/ KLAHOMA’S little Indian war seems to 
Q have amounted to very little. Crazy 
{S7/! Snak@ with his few Creek braves were very 
quickly brought to terms. The Indian on the 
warpath as a serious menace to civilization be- 
longs only to a past generation. 


a & 

We think Dr. Charles W. Eliot does well to re- 
fuse (as he probably will) the President’s offer to 
make him Ambassador to England. Dr. Eliot 
should stay here and let America have the benefit 
of his ripened wisdom. . 

& 

There has been considerable excitement on the 
Pacific Slope over the marriage of a daughter of 
Episcopal Archdeacon Emery to a Japanese. Cal- 
ifornia, we understand, prohibits such marriages 
by law, and the general sentiment of the Far 
West is indicated by this editorial from the Port- 
land Oregonian: “It is not worth while to waste 
breath in protest against the marriage of a white 
woman to a man of alien race and color. A wo- 
man so lost to all sense of personal dignity and 
propriety and so utterly regardless of the rights 
of posterity as to seek to contract such an alliance 
is beyond the pale of reason and is certain to 
make shipwreck of her life. It is just as well to 
let her go her way.” 

a] 

A notable conference has just concluded its 
sessions in New Orleans—a conference logking to 
the establishment of uniform child labor laws 
throughout the South. A gratifying feature was 
the speech of James W. Van Cleave, of St. Louis, 
President of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion “who declared that the great majority of 
manufacturers are in favor of making the mini- 
mum age for the employment of children fourteen 
years, and that great injustice was done manu- 
facturers in assuming that they were opposed to 
child labor regulation. He believed that it would 
be only a comparatively short time before the 
wonderful improvement of machinery would cre- 
ate conditions so that there would be no room 
for children in factories, and declared that child 
labor was in reality not profitable labor to the 
manufacturer.” 
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The Two-fold Profit 


from Stock Feeding 


——————$———————— 
We Do Not Keep Stock for Their Manure Alone; But This Must 


Also Be Taken 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
ing a good deal in your paper about 
raising manure to improve the farm, 
claiming you ought to, have stock to 
raise the manure. You should raise 
all the manure you can from what 
stock you have, and should have all 
the stock you can use at a profit, but 
to have stock to raise manure will be 
too expensive. You can’t raise feed 
enough to feed all the stock that it 
would require to manure all your 
farm. It will require one and a half 
head of stock to raise manure enough 
to manure an acre of land. A two- 
horse crop will require 25 acres and 
this will require 37 to 40 head of 
stock. This would be too many unless 
you were running a dairy. If you 
have a pasture to carry stock in sum- 
mer so as not to cost anything, it will 
pay you to have a small surplus of 
young stock that will increase in 
weight so as to pay the expense of 
feeding in winter. It will not pay to 
carry grown stock that will not in- 
crease in weight unless you are get- 
ting some income from milk and but- 
ter. You can carry a few more than 
you need and sell the surplus butter 
and sell some cattle for beef as they 
get grown. To carry a large lot to 
get manure will not pay. Just carry 
enough to eat up the surplus feed. 

I find it better to divide by rais- 
ing a small surplus of stock, and 
sowing part of land in peas and clov- 
er to feed these stock. The peas will 
improve the land and at the same 
time give a profit. The poorest land 
in peas will pay expenses and im- 


Into Account. 


time to get out manure enough to 
manure all of the crop. 

As manure is the best and most 
lasting soil improver, I would ma- 
nure by starting on one side and con- 
tinuing from year to year until I get 
around. In this way you will manure 
after a while all of the land. 

Let the peas and clover follow the 
manure around. Peas and clover «re 
a long ways cheaper than the ina- 
nure. 
be impossible to get manure for all 
of it. Cc. S. WILLIAMS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 


hogs to supply our lard and bacon 


can produce them and their products 
for less than it will cost us to buy 
them, and because by raising the 
stock we can build up our soils and 
variety of them. 

limit to the number of animals tha 


This much, however, is certain: W 





prove the land. You could not get 


Having a large farm it would 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Williams 
has a very wrong view of our teach- 
ings if he thinks we have ever advis- 
ed the raising of stock simply to get 
manure. What we have insisted on, 
is that we have not enough horses 
and mules to do the work that needs 
to be done in the South, not enough 
cattle to furnish the beef and milk 
and butter we consume, not enough 


not enough sheep, not enough poul- 
try—and that it would pay us to grow 
this stock at home, both because we 


of our soils and the most for our 
labor. Those that we have, too, are, 
as a rule, of very inferior quality. In 
short, we need more—a great many 
more—stock of much better quality, 
and until we get them we cannot hope 
to get the profits we should from our 
farming. 

We have never supposed, either, 
that the ordinary farmer would make 
enough manure to cover all his land 
each year, or that he would entirely 
dispense with commercial fertilizers. 
We have repeatedly said that until 
our soils were properly supplied with 
humus—by the growing of legumin- 
ous crops, as Mr. Williams so wisely 
advocates, and the feeding of stock to 
make manure—commercial 
zers could not pay us as they should. 


salvation. 


made the country. 


,| system? 


fertili- 


Fertilizers pay best, when used with 
judgment, on good soils. Let us gruw 
leguminous crops by all means; they 
are the one thing now available which 
offers a chance for our agricultural 
If we ever get to the place 
where the average Southern soil can 
be given a good dressing of manure 
one year in six, we shall have re- 
How often does 
the ordinary cotton field have a coat- 
ing of manure under our present 


Mr. Williams is a valued corres- 
pondent of ours; but we think he has 
formed a wrong idea of what we have 


been advocating. To raise stock sole- 
ly for manure we have never thought 
of advising; but to raise more and 


——e 


LOOK AFTER THE HARNESS Now 


Get It in Good Shape so It Will Not 
Hurt Your Horse—What to Do 
for the Collar. 


The first farm work in the spring 
is the hardest of the year, and at thig 
time a horse is in the poorest con- 
dition tu do the work without injury 
to himself. The shoulders, the neck 
and the back become bruised and 
sore, : 
Too much care cannot be exercised 
in seeing that the collar is a perfect 
fit. A collar which is too large is 
more.likely to injure the horse than 
one that is to small. The collar 
should be scraped each morning and 
carefully cleaned before it is again 
put on the horse. Before the spring 
work begins, it is well to oil the har- 
ness and have it soft and pliable. For 
the first few days of hard work on 
soft ground, the shoulders of the 
horse should be bathed in cold water 
every night after the harness is re- 
moved. Watch the hames to see that 
the draft is at right angles with the 
shoulders. If it is too low, the collar 
will be constantly ‘“‘kicking up’ at 
the top and the horse will soon have 
a sore neck. If the draft is too high 
the collar will not rest securely on 
the lower part of the shoulder, where 
the horse is best prepared to throw 
his weight. 

An ounce of prevention (by hav- 
ing the horse and the harness in good 
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produce larger crops and a greater 
No man yet knows just what is the 
ean profitably be kept on a given area. 


have not nearly so many in the South 
as we should have to get the most out 


better stock, to grow more legumes, 
to feed these and the cottonseed meal 
we now ship abroad Or use as a fer- 
tilizer, to make more manure and 
t|save it more carefully—this, we be- 
lieve to be the foundation upon which 
e|a really profitable Southern agricul- 
ture must be founded. And we be- 





condition before beginning 


season. 
GEO. H. GLOVER, 





lieve Mr. Williams will agree with us. 


spring work) is often worth pounds 
of cure later on when the horse is 
disabled and you are deprived of his 
services, for weeks, right in the busy 


Colorado Agricultural College. 


































Tubular supply cans are low, steady, and 
need not be removed to take the machine 
apart. 


ing the machine, 





How The Farmers Voted 


We recently offered a beautiful calendar toevery farmersending us his name and 
address and telling us how many cows he had and what make of cream. separator he owned. We re- 
ceived many thousand replies. Every one of these farmers told us the name of the separator. It 
was just as though the farmers had voted to decide which cream separator is best. 


Almost Half Say Tubular 


More than 41 per cent.---almost one half--of all the separators owned by 








these many thousand farme 


bined. 


way ahead of 1907--out of 
petitors combined. The 


for catalog No. 283, 


The Sharples 


A plumb bob is attached to the back . ; 
et our 1909 Tubular “A” for quickly level- eronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, Ills. 


Winnipeg, Can. 


1909 Tubular ‘‘A’’ are making 1909 better yet. 


rs are Tubular separators. 


twice as many Tubulars asthe three leading ‘‘bucket bowl’”’ separators com- j 
This absolutely proves that farmers like Sharples Tubulars best. 


This is the farmers’ verdict.« Farmers are so thoroughly convinced that 
Tubulars are way ahead of the very best ‘‘bucket bowl’’ machines that they have 


bought over twice as many Tubulars as they have of the 
three leading ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators combined. 


You will make no mistake in buying a Tubular. 
Made in the world’s greatest separator factory. 1908 sales 


sight of most, if not all, com- 
additional fine features of our 
Write 


Separator Co. 








San Francisco, Cal. 


There are more than 


















Sharples Tubular Cream Sepa- 


rators run so easily that the me- 
dium sizes can be turned by one 


who is seated. 
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- LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY. () 








Dairy Demonstration Work. 


HERE is one line of work be- 
Y ing done in several Southern 

States by the Dairy Division 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, generally in co-opera- 
tion with the State College or De- 
partment of Agriculture, that can 
not be too highly commended and 
encouraged, because of its intensely 
practical nature and the great good 
which it is accomplishing. We refer 
to the so-called demonstration or 
field work by which assistance is 
given the dairymen on their own 
By this personal contact and 
direct assistance much more is ac- 
complished than could possibly result 
from the efforts along the old lines 
such as the sending of bulletins and 
lectures at farmers’ institutes and 
other similar meetings, although 
these have done much good and still 
have a large field of usefulness. 





Any dairyman in the States where 


this work is being conducted can se- 
cure a personal visit and the assist- 
ance of an expert dairyman for the 
asking. If your dairy is not paying, 
if you need help in feeding, if you 
wish to build a barn or a silo, if 
you wish to make a better product 
and put it on the market in better 
shape, these field agents, at work in 
your own State, will be glad to ren- 
der you the needed assistance. 

If you want to do better work and 
make more money out of your dairy 
business you should avail yourself of 
this help which is yours without cost, 
simply for the asking. All that is 
required of you is that you be in 
real earnest and willing to do your 
part to make your business a success. 

Any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who wants this help along 
dairy lines and does not know to 
whom to write to receive it will be 
put in touch with the proper persons 
if he will write to the Editor. 








37 Cows Average 37I Pounds of Butter 


One Cow in Two Years Has Produced 1229 Pounds Butter and 
Two Calves—At the Same Time Mr. Shuford is Making His 
Land Rich With Barnyard Manure—Likes Concrete Floors. 





Messrs. Editors: I have read in 
The Progressive Farmer, with a 
great deal of interest, the different 
crop reports, and thought I would 
send the work of my dairy herd for 
1908, ; 

I milked 37 cows and they pro- 
duced 13,728.54 pounds of butter, 
which makes an average of 371 
pounds per cow. I was a little dis- 
appointed in this record, as it is 12 
pounds under my last year’s average. 
However, my falling off is easily ac- 
counted for. During the rainy 
weather in August I was putting con- 
crete floors in my cow barn, which 
kept the cows out for 30 days. I 
had arranged temporarily in another 
barn for them, but could not care 
for them as well. My ensilage corn 
is raised on lowland. The overflow 
in August damaged my corn so that 
it was not well eared, consequently 
I have a very inferior lot of ensilage. 
I believe if conditions had been fa- 
vorable I could easily have averaged 
400 pounds butter per cow., How- 
ever. I shall pick my flint and try 
again. 

One Cow Has Made 1,229 Pounds of 
Butter in Two Years. 

I have one cow that was fresh on 
January 8rd, 1907. She made that 
year 629.12 pounds butter. She was 
turned dry January 1, 1908, dropped 
another calf Feb. 5th, and made to 
January, 1909, 600.49 pounds butter. 
This made 1,229.61 pounds butter in 
two years besides two calves. She 
Would have beaten her 1907 record 
last year, but had a bad case of milk 
fever and was down five hours be- 
fore I got her on her feet. I was 
afraid to feed her a full grain ra- 
tion for quite awhile afterwards. 
This cow was milked by my seven- 
year-old boy, R. L. Shuford, Jr., 
Who milks six others besides this one 
twice a day. 

: ae French says he never saw 
fr alryman but what was bowlegged 
om holding the milk pail. For his 


information I will say that this boy’s 


€gs are still Straight. 


One of the Best Fertilizer Formulas. 





ing my fertilizer for next year’s crop. 
My formula is: 1,100 lbs. of a mix- 
ture of molasses, grains, wheat bran 
and cottonseed meal. This fed to 37 
cows is making me about 43 pounds 
butter per day; and, with the ab- 
sorbents I use in the gutters, about 
2,500 pounds of fertilizer. I do not 
know what this will analyze; but 
where applied at the rate of 6 to 8 
loads to the acre it will make a fine 
lot of most anything. 

My manure is practically all saved 
as the cows stand on concrete floors 
and enough absorbent is used to take 
up all of the urine without any leak- 
age. This is hauled direct to the 
field every day when the weather is 
not too bad, or the ground too wet. 
Cattle are only out about two hours 
each day. I would like for Prof. 
Massey or some one to estimate the 
value of the manure from the above 
amount of, feed. 

I also get quite a lot of manure 
from my hogs as they are alse kept 
on concrete floors, and one would be 
surprised to find the amount of ma- 
nure hogs make when all is saved. 
I also get quite a lot from my young 
cattle where all is kept under cover 
and plenty of straw bedding is used. 
I may be guilty of doing a great 
many things I ought not to do, but 
I am not guilty of using any 8-2-2 
fertilizer. R. L. SHUFORD. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





A Device for Killing Lice Easily. 


Lice do much damage to hogs 
which might be prevented at a small 
cost. The hogs like to wallow, and 
a vat 12 to 14 inches deep filled with 
water and on top of which is placed 
a gallon of crude petroleum will 
serve as a wallowing place for them 
and at the same time keep them free 
of lice. Such a vat should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out occasionally. 





When cows first go on pasture, do 
not allow them to overdo the thing 
the first day. Start gradually, let- 
ting them on pasture half an hour a 
day for the first week, and by degrees 





Iam busy these days manufactur- 


lengthen the time they graze. 
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De Laval 
SEPARATORS 


MAKE THE 
BEST BUTTER 


The one purpose of every thinking buyer of a cream 
separator is the making of the most and the best cream 
possible, whether for home buttermaking, creamery pat- 
ronage, or any other use to which cream is put. 

It is possible to “claim” almost everything for the 
various makes of cream separators, but the one indisput- 
able fact that would-be competitors do not even attempt 
to get around is the unquestionable superiority of the 
DE LAVAL machines in the making of the best butter. 

Year after year, dating back to the invention of the 
“ALPHA-DISC” system of DE LAVAL bow! construc- 
tion, butter made by use.c cf DE LAVAL machines has 
scored highest and won ali hieher awards in every large 
and thoroughly representai.; tir contest throughout 
the world. 

Beginning with the first great azrval contest of the 
NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS ASSUCIATION in 
1892 and ending with the 1908 contest, not only the 
HIGHEST but every anywhere near high award has 
been made to users of DE LAVAL separators and more 
than nine-tenths of all exhibits scoring above go per 
cent in quality have been DE LAVAL made. 

THE ROLL OF HONOR 
ALL DE LAVAL USERS 

The First Prize winners and their scores at every 
convention of the National Buttermakers Association 
since its organization in 1892 have been as follows: 





1892 Madison, Wis., Louis Brahe, Washington, Iowa. -------- Score 98. 
1893 Dubuque, Iowa, C. W. Smith, Colvin’s Park, Ill..-....-.-. Score 97. 
1895 Rockford, IIL, F. C. Oltrogge, Tripoli, Iowa, -.-....-..----.-- Score 98. 
1896 Cedar Rapids, lowa, Thomas Milton, St.Paul, Minn.-....- Score 97.82. 
1897 Owatonna, Minn., H. N. Miller, Randall, Iowa,--.----.-.-- Score 98.5. 
1898 Topeka, Kan., Samuel Haugdahl, New Sweden, Minn _-_-Score 98. 
1899 Sioux Falls, South Dakota, A. W. McCall, Creston, Iowa, Score 97. 
1900 Lincoln, Neb., H. T. Sondergaard, Litchfield, Minn. -.... Score 98. 
1991 St. Paul, Minn., E. O. Quenvold, Owatonna, Minn. ------ Score 97. 
1902 E. L. Duxbury, Green Bay, Wis. -.-....------ SaSNae cameGs aad Score 98.5. 






1904 St. Louis, Mo., L. S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn. --_- © 

1906 Chicago, Ill, A. Carlson, Rush City, Minn. -_-.-_- ---Score 97. 

1907 Chicago, Ill, A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn.. ---Score 97.5. 

IOUS: J.C. POS, ERCCUON, BEINN, o-oo oo 0 ooo sca senacenscakasese Score 98. 
(There were no conventions in 1894, 1903 and 1905.) 

In the great 1908 contest 504 of the best buttermak- 
ers in the United States competed, with first, second and 
third, and all important awards, beivg made to users of 
DE LAVAL machines. 

At each of the big Chicago National Dairy Shows DE 
LAVAL butter has made a CLEAN SWEEP of all 
highest prizes, and at the December 1908 Show, when 
instead of butter there was a cream contest, under the 
supervision of the Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. first and 
second prizes in both classes were won by DE LAVAL 
cream. 

Going back further, DE LAVAL-made butter reeetv- 
ed the GRAND PRIZE at the ST. LOUIS WORLD'S 
FAIR and as well at the last PARIS WORLD'S EX- 
POSITION. 

In all the hundreds of important state and country 
contests the world over for twenty years the superiority 
of the DE LAVAL separator in the making of fine but- 
ter has been conclusively proven. 

THE EXPLANATION IS TO BE FOUND IN 
THE IDEAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE DELAVAL SEPARATING BOWLS AND THE 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CONDITIONS UN- 
DER WHICH DE LAVAL MACHINES MAY BE 
OPERATED AND USED. 

A new 1909 DE LAVAL catalogue—affording an 
education in this as in other features of separator knowl- 
edge—is to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 173-177 Wittam Sracet 


Score 98.5. 





42 &. Macieon Srreetr 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
(213 &21215 Fusent St. 165 BROADWAY 14 &216 Paincees Srasetr 
PHILADELPHIA - WINNIPEG 
Daumn™ & Sacramento Ste. 107 Finer Sracer 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND .OREG 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


{Thursday, April -8, 1909, : 








DROPS OF DATRY CREAM. 


Farmers with few cows and men 


who make a large specialty of dairy- 
ing generally suffer a loss of milk 
production every spring by putting 
the cows on watery grass too early in 
the season and too many hours a day 
at the start. A little care in this re- 
gard will make more than a little dif- 
ference in the net profit of the dairy. 
* 2 @ 

Do not too readily conclude that 
it will soon be time to put cows on 
pasture. Rather prepare to feed hay 
or some substitute for it a long time 
yet. Permanent pastures will give 
better results for the year if not 
grazed too early; and the soft, watery 
grass of early spring is a poor milk- 
maker. Be prepared to keep up the 
milk flow by feeding roughage till 
late in the season. 

ss 8 

If one starts to breed up a herd, 
he should not fail to weigh and test 
the milk of each cow in the custom- 
ary way. For instruction in this, 
he may get bulletins from the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton; and some of the State Stations 
will be able to supply other bulletins 
on the same subject. Men of ordi- 
nary education and ordinary intelli- 
gence, but of ambition and energy, 
have started with a herd of cows 
that averaged only a low amount 
of butter per year and have soon 
been getting five pounds where they 
got three at the start. To those who 
say they do not have time to give 
to weighing and testing milk, it can 
be said that they must take their 


choice between doing that kind of 


work and that harder kind of milk- 
ing three or a dozen times as many 
cows for the profit they might get if 
they did weigh and test their milk 
in a systematic way. 
* * # 
If good blood ean be used in both 
the sire and the dam, it should be 
done; but most breeders will have 
to content themselves with using 
well-bred sires on scrub or so-called 
native females. If well-bred males 
are used every year, the improve- 
ment will be very rapid. Because 
the well-bred sire has the long line 
of ancestors behind him, he, by their 
aid, will do more than half of the fix- 
ing of character in the offspring the 
first generation, the ancestors of the 
scrubs being of various kinds and 
not enough of a unit in kind to with- 
stand the strong tendency of the 
well-bred line. 
* 2 2 
The treatment needed by heifers 
that are to be developed into dairy 
cows is to keep them growing nicely 
from the start till well developed. A 
fat condition is not desirable. Vigor 
and wholesome development are the 
things to aim at. With good breed- 
ing to support this care,. rational 
feeding will make cheap milk or 
butter with a small amount of labor. 
With these methods in the dairy will 
come other good work that will im- 
prove the quality of the product. 
When both the quality of the cows 
and the quality of their product have 
been improved, the dairy will be on 
the safe road to prosperity. The 
dairy work will have _ risen from 
drudgery to the kind of work pro- 
fessional men do, and the dairyman 
will respect his calling and himself 
as he never did before. 



































THE MARKETS. | 3K | 





RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., Apl. 3, 1909. 


Uotton. best grades -........-.--.--- 9 to 914 
2 So ee eee es 7% to 8% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

















NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKETS. 
New York April 3, 1909. 














ee sities Markets for country produce are 

as a general thing well sustained. 

eees------------------ | ae |e @2 | Domestic potatoes are in rather light 

ES 28 11_@13_|supply and firm, but the supply of 

Cutters Smokers | foreign has been larger, though some 

— [2 rae | 8 @o [°F this stock were so long in transit 
Ee tees pape 13 @30 | 9 @10 | that the quality is off. We quote: 

Sun-cured Dark-fired Potatoes, Southern, late crop, per 

een 5 @7 | barrel, $2@2.50; Western in bulk, 

: ae per 180 pounds, $2.50@2.75; sweets, 

from Virginia working out at about 











NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 















cicada ik. kan 4 oe $1@1.50. Cabbages, S. C., large 
Orrolk, @., ADIL. 5. . — . 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job crate, $2.50@3.25; Florida, white, 
lots) and represent prices obtained on actual, per craie, $2.50@3.25; red $3 @4. 
ae: sa aes Cauliflower, Florida, per basket, $1 
a watavcosecsane css nhs pe @2, there being a wide variation in 
rime ..................-....s.-.---. 2%to2% |Quality. Onions, steady for desirable 
Be Pete 0 -—- wasn —nnnn=—--~ 2% to2% |stock; but the bulk of offerings is 
Spanish Peanuts--.---- subject to ‘‘bargaining’’; new Texas, 
B. E. Peas, per bag-.---.------------ 3.00 per crate, $1.75@2.25; other sec- 
tions, yellow, 1.75 @2.50; 7 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND ge $1.75@3.50; white 
FARM SUPPLIES $1.50@2. Peas—Florida stock is in 
. Mo a re more liberal supply and prices are | 
Charleston, S. C., Apl. 3, ; nas 
oD Otter seed... j 93 lower; per basket, from $1.50 
} ellies, packed - 104|through every fraction to $3.50. 
Be sg g”|String beans, Florida, wax, basket, 
Hams — Choice. as to size and 1. $1.50@3, and about the same for 
Lard—Pure—Tietods...22s2s a 10% | Steen. Parsnips, per barrel, $1@ 
meas ae... wren ence enee sone - ones 1s $1.25. Squash, Norfolk, per barrel, 
Hay—Timothy ..--.----------- 7. = goto 100] $1.25@1.50. Turnips, per barrel, 
Grain—Corn. white - e 55 86] whi 7 “fi 
a ee _ : 4 white, 75¢.@ $1. Tomatoes, per car 
Onte~Clipped RADE aon cann en woccd 68 rier, Florida, $1@2. Watercress, per 
NOS ee ce ocala 
Feed Cracked pgp oe Oo ial @ |100 bunches, $1.50@2.25. Beans, 
Corn. chop. per 100 pounds--__.-. 150 |about unchanged; pea, choice, per 
ee ee 1.0 | bushel, $2.50; medium, $2.45; mar- 
Middlings, per 100 pounds..__--- 150 |row, $2.50; red kidney, $2.45@ 
Hulls. per 100 pounds ........... 50 9 1 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel. na 2.47%. 
tton sacks, per cwt. ............ ae ¢ 
semen owe!” ~ ti palaaleatdaaaa 4 Butter.—Supplies have increased . 
Rebunledd.._ ........... 80 


$2@3 per barrel. MRadishes, Nor- 
folk and South Carolina, per basket, 
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No Discarded or Abandoned 


Inventions of its Beaten 


Competitors are used in 
THE IMPROVED 


United States Separators. 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 
ARE IN A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 


The United States use inventions of their own exclusively. 


The United States do not utilize any type of seperator ever devel- 
oped by their “Would-be Competitors.” 


These “Would-be Competitors” claim the earth, but ‘‘word claims” 
do not give them the title. 

These “Would-be Competitors” claim that Dr. DeLaval was the in- 
ventor of ‘‘the first practical continuous flow centrifugal Cream Sepa- 
rator,’’ his application being filed ‘‘July 31, 1879, Patent issued, No. 
247, 804, Oct. 4, 1881.’’ This statement is not true as shown by the 
records in the Patent Office. Messrs, Houston & Thomson (who after- 
wards became famous in the electrical line) were the first to be award- 
ed a patent on such an apparatus. Application filed Oct. 29, 1877. 
Patent issued April 5, 1881, No. 239,659. 


This Houston & Thomson Separator was also of the ‘‘Bevel Gear” 
type aud was for either hand or power, therefore the claim of our 
‘Would-be Competitors” on this point is not correct. 


‘These are the Rock-of-Gibraltar-like facts against which mere 
‘word claims’ by Would-be Competitors fade away like the mist of 
night before the rays of the morning sun.”’ 





We would enumerate a lot of things these “Would-be Competitors” 
claim, that are notin accordance with the facts or the records, ‘‘that 
fade away like the mists of night before the rays of the morning sun” 
of truth, but this is sufficient on this point for the present, we think, 
to convince all thoughtful readers that ‘‘word claims’’ do not have 
any weight in face of the facts. 


These same “Would-be Competitors” claim their Separator is the 
Standard Cream Separator of the World, but they are not entitled to 
that ‘‘word claim,’’ as the records show that the United States Separa- 
tor beat them in the greatest contests ever held by any National or In- 
ternational Exposition. 






In other advertisements they claim that ‘99% per cent. of all ex- 
pert creamery men, butter manufacturers, and real separator authori- 
ties living today use DeLaval Separators exclusively for they have 
learned by experience that the DeLaval is the only separator that will 
save all the cream all the time under all conditions. 









Now every reader of intelligence knows that this is another ‘‘word 
claim”’ and is not true, because a very large percentage of the lead- 
ing breeders, separator authorities, creamerymen and dairymen. use 
and recommend the United States Separator because it proved in tie 
great contest with the DeLaval and others, that it excelled everything 
in fifty (50) consecutive runs lasting over one month on ten different 
breeds of cows; also in every day use it has maintained its superiority. 







Please read the following letter and see for yourselvesif this looks 
as though the ‘99% per cent. word claim”’ is correct. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 27, 1908. 

In 1899 we introduced farm separators in our cream gathering 

system. Although we are within six miles of the DeLaval Separa- 

tor’s main works where all of their Separators are made, our pa®& 

trons, after thorough investigation, preférred and purchased the U. 

§. Separators. There are about three U. S. Separators to every 

one of the DeLaval Separators used. Since we have started we 

have steadily increased our output. We get good prices for our 
butter, and feel proud of the record. 

LaGRANGE CREAMERY, 
H. R. HOYT, President. 


















Just think of it, Three United States Separators to every one of the 
DeLaval right under the shadow oftheir factory. Why? Because the 
United States is superior to all others in every feature of separator 
practicability. It is made stronger, runs easier, wears longer, skims 
closer. 


Send for Catalogue No. 136. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Warehouses in every dairy section of the United States and Canada 





















all along the line. 
cials, 
Western, 
20@21c.; seconds, 17% @18c. 


that speculators are putting a good 
and quotations have dropped slightly’ deal of stock into storage which will 


— 
The 
range now for fancy fresh gather 








Creamery spe- 
30@31'%c.; extras, 29'%c. 
imitation creamery, firsts, 


be brought out soon for Easter. 


igs 21c. This is top and it is like 
that a cent less will fairly indical® 
the range for the general rut. 
Naval stores are practically with 
our change. F. J. ROOT 


Eggs well sustained. It is likely 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Cut Your Cotton Acreage. 





The Present Crop Will Carry Into Next Fall the Greatest Sur- 


plus in History, 


2,500,000 to 3,000,000 Bales—In 1898-1899 a 


2,000,000 Bale Surplus Put Prices Below Five Cents, 


The indications are that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, we will’ carry over 
into the new crop somewhere be- 
tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 bales 
of American cotton, or the largest 
surplus even known, 

In 1908 we only made 11% mil- 
lion bales, the world consumed less 
than 12,000,000 bales. In other 
words, we only reduced our surplus 
a little less than four hundred thou- 
gand bales. It is generally conceded 
that this year’s crop will be more 
than 13,500,000 bales. If the con- 
sumption equals last year (which I 
doubt), we would even then add at 
least two million bales to our sur- 
plus of 965,000 September Ist, giv- 
ing us practically three million bales 
to carry to the crop we are now pre- 
paring to make. I can’t tell you 
what effect a three-million surplus 
would have on the price next fall, be- 


earry over before; but I can tell you 
that in 1898 and 1899 we carried 





over a much less surplus—about two 





million bales—and the price in the 
fall was less than five cents per 
pound, 

I shall never forget that I had a 
valuable cotton calculator laid on the 
shelf for about two years because it 
made no calculation at less than five 
cents per pound, 

I am sounding this warning with 
the hope that some cotton producers 
will try to make themselves less de- 
pendent on the West for grain, hay, 
flour and meat, by adding to their 
acreage in these crops and decreas- 
ing the acres in cotton. All these 
things you buy are high, and I see 
nothing to indicate lower prices for 
grain while demand keeps up with 
supply. What we produce for mar- 
ket is low in price, and I see no pros- 
pects for high prices so long as we 
supply annually more than the world 
can or will consyme. 

A. J. McKINNON, 
Pres. North Carolina Cotton Associa- 
ation, 

Maxton, N. C., March 23, 1909. 











With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 











Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








PATRONS ARE WILLING TO 
OBLIGE. 


If the Carrier Will Explain Matters 
He Can Usually Get Boxes Fixed 
as He Wishes. 

Dear Bro. Pearsall: In a letter a 
month or so ago from Bro. Warlick, 
of Lincoln County, it seems that he 
is having considerable trouble get- 
ting his patrons to properly place 
their boxes so that he can get to 
them. 

Now I know something about that 
kind of trouble. When I went to 
work on my route three years ago 
I found just such conditions as Bro. 
Warlick says he has, but there has 
been a change during the last three 
years. 

I believe any carrier can improve 


- Such conditions if he will go at it in 


the right way. I fear a great many 











Tamworth Pigs, 

Young Jersey Bulls, 

One Dutch Belted Bull, 
FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


Southdown Sheep 


ESSEX PIGS, ANGUS CATTLE. 


A nice lot of Lambs and Pigs for shipment in 

ay, June and July. One extra nice 2%4-year- 

old Bull; one registered 6-year-old Cow. Prices 
nable, quality considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


AMOST SPLENDID Small Jack 


FOR SALE 


Sranish). Well broke. Will deliver him 
ing ynere in North Carolina or South Caro 


R. H. W. BARKER, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Stanly, N. C. 


pe 
The 0. ¢, Safety Pregnator and Reliable Pregnator. 











or. 





Patent applied for 
For fas, pp 


en Mares and Cows. 20 yrs. experience 

Prose breeding business, and with all kinds of 
for my a Before you buy a pregnator write 
ing.” os book, “Years of Successful Breed- 
Rators, Be of valusble information on Preg- 
are and Management of Stallions. 

tions, ete ee and Co ts, Barren Mares, Abor- 
dregs he re Your choice of pregnatnrs$. Ad- 
RITTENDEN, Inventor, Ashland, O. 


of the carriers content themselves 
with talking to their horses about 
these troubles they have, for I can’t 
believe that the rural patrons are 
so careless as all that. I am talk- 
ing from experience on my own 
route, and I believe there are many 
others who serve as good people as 
[ do. 

In going over some of the routes 
of the other carriers here, I have 
very often asked, ‘‘Why don’t you 
have that patron fix that box so you 
can get to it?’ The answer would 
be something like this, “Oh, he is 
a good fellow. I might make him 
mad, and I don’t want to do that.” 
But I have never been told of a 
single patron refusing to fix a box 
when he was asked to do so. 

Now, I think our burdens could 
be lightened if we would talk more 
to our patrons and quit talking to 
our old horses or our wives or best 
girls about our troubles. There 
might be more than I think, but I 
don’t believe there are many rural 
route patrons who would refuse to 
do a small job such as arranging a 
mail box so his carrier could get to 
it easily if he would explain to him 
how it should be. At least, that has 
been my experience; and I think if 
you will try, it will be yours. 

I may come again Bro. Pearsall, 
and tell how to serve your route 
without rising from your seat on the 
whole trip in any kind of weather. 

T. C. SMITH. 

Gastonia, N. C. 





Notes From the Trucking District. 


Potato seed have rotted badly in 
our section from continued cold 
rains. Some farmers have planted 
over. Beans are generally up, but 
badly hammered by winds. Pea crop 
was killed; 75 per cent seed in the 
ground or just getting up escaped. 
Cabbage injured about 30 per cent, 
perhaps more, when quality is con- 
sidered. Asparagus is kept back by 
cold, while the season is passing 
when our time at market is due. 
Strawberries about to start. They 
were thrown back about four weeks 
by cold weather on January 31st and 
later. T. J. HAMLIN. 








“BREEDERS 


























Selwyn Farm Torgzehbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955: Berryton 
a4 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
101678. 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10 000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 
Now ready for distributiai 
REASONABLE PRICE». 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 neiee List is yours for the asking. 

ress 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


Four Large Grade Sows 


FOR SALE QUICK! 


weigh over 200 lbs. each, two of which have 
young pigs; two of them with pigs by my 
Duroc boar, Orion T. Price, $21 each. Come 
and take your choice; don’t write. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N.C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 





























Registered Duroc Jerseys. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
tlege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg. Va. 


Holstein Bull for Sale. 


IN PRIME OF SERVICE. Weighs about 
fourteen hundred. 
R. M. GIDNEY, Shelby, N. C. 








The Aberdeen Angus 





Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
ehampion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at 83,050.00. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





Jersey Calves at Auction 


Great Overflow of High-bred Jersey 
Males and Females at Auction, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 4, 1909. 


My barn is now full of Jersey Cows, andI am 
for the first time offering Heifers from the 
great Bull Trevarth’s General; he by Gen- 
eral Marigold, out of Trevarth’s Puritan; 
General Marigold by Major Polo, out of Mary 
Idagold, test 23 pounds of butter in seven days 
as a 3-year old. Major Polo by Glynllyn Boy 
out of Massey Polo, the butter queen of the 
Jersey race.. Miiked in seven days 354 pounds 
of milk that made 30 lbs. 6% ounces of butter. 
Cows sired by this famous bull are now milk- 
ing in my herd, and every one are No. 1 cows. 
Sale begins at lo’clock,P. M. Bids by mail 
will be placed in the hands of competent men 
and treated with utmost fairness. For par- 
ticulars, address JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—— 
Standard Bred a Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey |B ap Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackiamt Dogs = 2 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. ky Weentomee. Ss. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
-and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
*ARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
dolly, N. C. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. oe or —— 
for prices and booklet. 


Rose Dale Stock Parnes 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox- hound 
Pups $7.58 to $10.00 each. 

8S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 _— Fox-hounds. 

Aa 3 STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


TE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A large lot to select from. 
Joe E. Wright, Junction City, Ky. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Of all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Melville Farm. 


Jersey Cattle and Shropshire Sheep.} § 


A few choice Bull Calves by Eminent of Mel- 
ville, and Buck Lambs for July delivery. 


R. W. SCOTT, Haw RIVER, N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 





























of the best breeding. 
Sam’] B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 
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buy, or experience develo 








James Island, S. C., March 26.- 


“LORD PREMIER OF TH 
herd. Ifyou are interested write. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


DO 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
p in amore and English bred Berkshires. 

E BLUE RIDGE,” 108556, the greatest living bear. heads our 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. ©, 


Oy i aL al OE Big BARE 0 eS a Ee ae 











Said atands is eek tans pho ealle 5 
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re eige ting yg ete ty THE POULTRY YARD Where to Buy F 
Poultry and Eggs. Poultry and Eggs. neon 
e ° # THE 
. Furnishings for the Poultry House. MAMMOTH Bronze Tankers — 
EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 ‘ OTH White Turkeys. Make | 
There should be several nest boxes Another important article of fur- BUFF Plymouth Rocks. 
previded for each pen, to avoid hens/|niture for the poultry house is a hrnnmaennsrny No f: 
Soca nite and Brown 1es-| crowding ino one nest and breaking naga ee ge tage GEESE peemes Fak Creey rate), farm fal 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black | eggs. or oyster shells, grit, mash, an African Whi out a § 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas} Boxes should be eighteen inches|charcoal. This should also be so GUINEAS Purple (very rate), good po 
Large Pekin Duck Exes, square and ten to twelve inches deep, | placed that litter is not thrown into aie Proba 
ag it’stree. |SuUPPlied with clean nest material,|it. Also have a box of road dust, Ino. C. Fowke, 7 Baldock, S. C. a better 
and a few moth balls kept in them. | with a sprinkling of ashes, and occa- 
, REVIN POULTRY YARDS, eee sionally a dust of sulphur or insect} SNOW FLAKE STRAIN emg 
- F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. ©. Across middle of pens boards|powedr. ‘‘An ounce of prevention is Ve once st 
should be placed to the height of| worth a pound of cure.” © i 
> 9 : on, th 
EGGS Ore Oi de ous pibbon Strains | fifteen inches, and to the front, litter ax S. C. White Leghorns ieee ta 
and Barred Rocks, Winners of 52 i a None better. Eggs 31.00 to $3.00 r | 
Blue Ribbons at the leading South- oe ee ee Doors for fowls to go out into aici ani ee elle fits to 
ern Shows 1908, including Tennessee duce plenty of exercise. Shucks and ’ b la b 1 h Cc. L. HIGBEE, first co: 
EGGS State Fair, Alabama State Fair,and|/q little fodder make the best litter, yards should be so placed that a good Greensboro, N, C, é 
Bowling Green. Ky. ier inchadine 8 ae teWik ont tha fedder if net pro- yard, sown to rye or alfalfa, is avail- met; mc 
+} pn Py 
EGGS allver cums. one << vided plenty of green food, and the a ee GES FIRST "FEATHERS NEXT. ag 
ce STATION, NASHVILLE, TenN.| shucks do not crumble so much like|_ Where ground for yards and rais- choroughueed fowls, strom Im woay-ail The 1 
straw or hay, and can be thrown to| ing grain is limited, the same yards with the vitality necessary to. endure the drats ey, as 
eate rodu n. Fr 5 
Strictly Fresh Fertile Eggs.|one side when the pen is cleaned,|™ay be planted in late corn, then for breeders, specimens Conforming in ehegs send fe 
Plumage, size and egg production is what] and then used again sown in rye; it should be sown|and feathers to the standard of perfection, 
you want. My birds conform to above quali- - very thick, to allow the fowls to| Prospective purchasers of eggs will kindly tised in 
fications. Mammoth Bronze and White Hol- ** © pid v : keep this fact in ming, an heen” for one’s se 
land Turkey Eggs 25c. each; line-bred Barred bh isf have the run of ite while it is still} e¢esnow. The 
Plymouth Rock Eggs $1 for 15; 30 for $1.50;| The cheapest and most satisfactory small, and yet not dest: it. c wCharlotte, N.C, the new 
large Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 11; beautiful | watering vessel I have been able to alle a i 2 — ‘ : “! hoe po not sa 
rican ulnea \. 
Send for 199 circular. Berkshire Pigs from| nd is as follows: For a pen of a hatchi . aa .“° a a a S. C. Rhode Isiand Reds tory to 
first prize stock. é S. dozen fowls, take a half gallon buck- aa . a S over, ca ree s ialiaaiitieas prices ai 
omerse a. * : owls rown into one yard, no rom the Mor train of derful lay- | 
et or coffee can; make hole with nail out on free range y ers that are week to lok at. Baccoutall tablishec 
EGGS FOR HATCHING (02° inch from top and invert this, WED, BRED AND FED vertising 
From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buf | Hlled with water, in an earthenware = S For winter-laying qualities. 15 Eegs carefully Havin 
Rocks, Partridge, White, put and Silver dish—-saucers for one gallon flower Some sunflower seed should be poner ig tg mag Se foe Weeauss rn and plar 
Light Brahmas, Binck Minoreas, White and |,pots are good for this. R planted around edge of yards for|clusiveReds, we seryman 
rown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $3 This fountain supplies the water | shade, if no other is accessible, until nish jus 
adn yy a4 at ee canta ot in the dish just as needed. Itshould|a few fruit trees can grow large Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, * Pk and very 
order duplicated at half price. be placed on a box or frame ten|enough for shade. Sunflower seed |%- ©. Brown Leghorn Eggs $2 for 15. All first accept n 
; 7 : ize wi 
OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C.| inches high, or in back part of pen|are good for fowls, especially at\ >? tine G. HNEST MOORE, consulte 
GEER’S EGGS HATCH | “eer litter out of it. moulting season, so be sure to plant Charlotte, N.C. nursery 
Always empty water vessels at{|a few every year. Get the large Col . s0 much 
Best Barred Rocks, 8. C. R. I. Reds and B umbian Wyandottes. 
Taahern eaes 148 tor $2.60 for #0 eggs. Cir night and keep them scalded once | kind. MRS. J. C. DEATON. Sor wnatlie mind obeilh, hoe better, A few or else 
cular free. Address B. GEER, a week. Rowan Co., N. C. settings for sale. H. AGER, varieties 
N eintemam, ‘Tenn. Box A643, Senin, Va, It tak 
" ‘i ’ fro 
L. ©. SINCLAIR’S| a cueap TURKEY SHED. put turkey on, put plenty of water|FQFMers PriC@S wecnome. “on ae 
Silver Spangied Hamburgs, Houdans, and feed, and there is always a dust Barred Rocks. a wen 
Barred Rocks. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs y Express charges prepaid. Circulars free. varieties 
sold at $1.25 per fifteen. It Cost Only $3.85, but Mrs. Portis bath ready for her under the dry] Hover’s Incubators and Canning Machines, | 
L.C. SINCLAIR. - - - HiGH Pornt, N. CO. , lor is ACME POULTRY FARM, Raeford, N. ©. 42nd hom 
shed, so I am never afraid of her 
18 P Would Not Take $100 for It. going back to her old nest or a stray As to 
t=) 
: sr —_ PMT i, meee: teal metermer lace getiue te her, Stee ae _— ee a REDS afford te 
ggs $1.00 per sittir z.. Catal fr ‘amkins and Cushm Strat Eggs, er g 
1. < Yosen. sega mY ‘i shed and the pen for them myself.| hatches I just let her come off in the cheles cous, G8 oor ik yard, $1.00. i. : 
Route No.1. |My shed is 4 feet high at back and) pen when she gets ready. When the! yn, ppmuND MEANLEY, - TOANO, VA. APs 
6 feet at front, 12 feet long and 6/ little ones are stout enough I let the} ———- in on, rathe 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. feet wide. I only used six studdings,| hen out every pretty day after the White Wyandottes Exclusively. Peach 
Fl fom Caen: stock, $2.00 per 15; fine} One at each corner and one in mid-| dew dries off, but make them roost Brot for business. vs oe ao = om 
u v Trios ancier. ges m care eC 8) $ ar ait 
‘Ag’t Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. | 21¢ which took 3 pieces of 2x4, 1|/under shed every night until they | 31/55 per 15; $2.00 per 30. Circular tree. I guar Dine def 
S. P. LOOKHART, Chapel Hill, N.c.|f00t long; and one piece 2x4, 18 feet|are large enough to fly up to the/| antee satistaction. e bef 
~ long, made the 3 rafters. Four roost. MRS. J. H. PORTIS. J. H. YODER, Denbigh, vs quinces 
Business Hen Farm, | pieces 12x12 made the back, and it . S. C. Buff Orpingtons Two ¢ 
took 7 pieces 12x12 to cover, and 6]. Rai Co America’s qvestest slieursess feel. tu for the 
tccungle Come. Rhode Island Reds, Eggs $1.00 | pieces 12x12 to cover the ends. Success in Poultry sing Comes} irom prize-winners $1.00 per 16, carefully that can 
Box 21, Mt. Olive, N.C. I put the lumber on back and top| Only as the Result of Thought | pack ae Le Se entire o 
HATCHING EGGS from our— straight so it could be easily taken and Hard Work. Pann cas a i aa Eas. Part is 
Toedts Wieuk Leaaicee the eens off and used. I lapped the roof just/ wrossrs, Editors: Well, how are all| Hunting season over and I will sell 12 For- ire b 
Aristocratie W. Holland Turkeys, 300. each, | Cough to keep it from leaking, left|11. members of the ever-increasing | 2Ow2ds. 2 to 4 years old, at $15.00 each, or male ay con 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, no cracks for the wind to come|,, A ra and female for $25. First gd order 8 ole or | 
Aberdeen. N. C. é Progressive Farmer family? Hear-j| choice. 20 B. P. Rock Eggs $1.00. 
through in back and ends. . The high ty, I know; and how are the ehick- KE. F. WILMOUTH, Shelbyville, Ky. apple tr 
Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes | 204 south side I acl ge _— _ ens? Doing fine, I know, if you B. Pp. Rock E g For Hatching For Hatching <n pe 
Eges of each from four select pens, $1.00 piece at top to whieh I fastened a have been following Mrs. Deaton’s 99 r me it 
ase ca eicnnints. Wise i rib door bs net wire. I pci a at| instructions as to how best care for cartfae covetally, eshbeses | Hamat. Ringlet ” strain as. 
is , Hickory, N. C. | each end o the house and ran 5-foot your flock to get all the good out Ree UCULIIIY FAnad, Hien Saaare, Ni . igs 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred wire fence with a 12-ineh base plank|>+ thom worth getting. the pren 
“Dettiey pels he a ag peep Reng . picks yi ae “eS he ee ee eee S. C. Rhode Island Reds. de : 
x ; uare. 
Pullets, $1.00. Eggs $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Two- i ae feu th Bo cian ¢ to do is to work and study, not a aoe ge fet aS = 15, and $2.50 per the out 
thirds hatch guaranteed, of eggs replaced at slide door for the @ chicks tO 60) making the same mistake twice,|OAK HILL POULTRY-FARM, Wyatt, N.C: nn “a 
alf price. FRIDDLE. Stokesdale .C. Jin and out at. (it’s a wise man who never does| N--A- HARTSFIELD Prop. a ll 
Greene’s Brown Leghorns I bought my lumber delivered at) that) and success, or what is more Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs and scup 
Still lead. C few sittings of aor hundred, and the whole! to the point, cash will be yours. $1.50 per 15. Sil thi lusively, and er ro ' 
$2.00 per 16. Just as cheap to start sol Eses at} thing cost me $3.85. I would not do| ‘The poultry business is like any|fineones, wt 
JNO. 5. GARE, without it for a hundred dollars. other occupation—it has to be GEO. M. DAVIS, Clinton, 8. C_ 8. C. 
Charlo tte, N.C. : 
I raise as many chickens in winter| studied, and the more study given p 7 
trom th hbred poultry at $1.50 i f Ch 
EGGS ‘om thoroughbred poultry at $1.50] as I do in summer. I make small|to it the greater the success. The EGGS rom oice ens ning 
MEE Gottes, Buff Orpingtons Barred|coops, tight on three sides to keep|same applies to the farm, garden, or S. C. Brown kagnesee $1 Per 15. Messrs 
Rocks, R. 1. Reds and Brown Leghorns. Aj out the cold and slatted on one side|factory. As Charlie Cotton Moore | rcno Hu POULTRY YAR m 
number of my birds are Ist prize winners at 2 é 11, N.C y expe 
State and County fairs. Yards, to let in the sun. I place these un-|says, “you can’t down a working c. . GRISSOM, Kittrell, Pernongs 
Mt. Ulla, N. O.. Box 20._ | gor the shed and when a hen hatches|man;” so be a working man, and leaves 
I put her in one of the coops, and| get all that’s coming to you, If > OW vil about t 
Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock keep her there for several days. If; you don’t look after your fowls now WE SHIP APPRO bleeq 3 
at 7bc. for 13. aAnceolseason | it is bright and warm I let her out] you will regret it later when the “ir oWLV coe srece oe them in 
: ' card o, vices a 
RF.D.No. a selene ah in the pen. When they are old hatching season is on in full blast. WA on hichest inde 1909 at Sec, have pru 
enough I let out of pen each day, but|It will mean infertile eggs, weak, NX FACTORY PRICES ster and they 
S. €. Brown Leghorns of Quality, | put them in coops at night; when it| puny chicks, late laying and a poor wih cats f tees from anyone if prune 
it cold and rainy I keep the hen in|egg yield. ‘‘The early bird catches AiMand lcarn our w scare th 
Few choice Pullets for sale at bg each. Eges icsanis bicycle ging to your ey wi 
from choice mating at $1.60 for 16. coop all the time and the little chicks| the worm.” To be sure the worm isa SIDER’ AGENTS 332: Vember 
J.C. WILLIAMS, Sanford, N.C. | have the whole shed and pen to run/|fool for being out so early, but you ye saan ebibiding ont beni: ber the 
% c ny other factor 
SIN@LE COMB REDS—PRIZE-W1NNEERS under. be the bird, let the other fellow be way Soe ote ol bleeg in 
Beggs $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. Later in the season I use the pen|the worm, if he wants to. p pasts, ee ae eee 2 © Se opel I fing 
A. F. NEWTON, Shelby, N.C. !for setting my turkeys in. I fix nest, UNCLE JO. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G 28 
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THE FARM FRUIT SUPPLY. 


Your Selections and * Begin 
Planting Now. 


Make 


No farm can be complete, or no 
farm family get the best in life, with- 
out a good supply of fruit, and a 
good poultry yard. 

Probably more farms would have 
a better supply of fruit if it were 
not for the expense of starting. But 
when we consider that an orchard, 
once started, is, with proper atten- 
tion, there for a life time, the ex- 
pense is small compared to the bene- 
fits to be derived. However, the 
first cost must be considered and 
met; more than that, it must be met 
sometime before there can be any 
returns from it. 

The best and most satisfactory 
way, as well as the cheapest, is to 
send for nursery catalogs adver- 
tised in the farm papers, and make 
one’s selection from these, avoiding 
the new or untried varieties. It is 
not safe and rarely _ satisfac- 
tory to buy from agents, and their 
prices are about double those of es- 
tablished, well-known nurseries ad- 
yertising in reputable papers. 

Having made out a list of trees 
and plants desired, write to the nur- 
seryman asking him if he can fur- 
nish just what you have selected, 
and very positively stating you will 
accept no substitutes, without being 
consulted and agreeing to it. Some 
nurserymen seem to think they know 
so much more than the patron does, 
or else want to work off unpopular 
varieties. 

It takes from one to four years to 
get fruit, according to the kind, and 
one wants to be very careful to have 
varieties that suit the climate, soil 


As to the expense, if one cannot 
afford to get all he wants at once, 
better get a part now and the rest 
later, and have something coming 
on, rather than wait longer for all. 

Peaches, plums, figs, grapes and 
mulberries will bear some the second 
Apples rarely 
bare before four years and pears and 
quinces five years. 

Two acres will not be too much 
for the average family to have all 
that can be used. It is best to plan the 
entire orchard, even though but a 
part is to be planted. Peaches 
should be put to one side, and next 
may come plums, then apples with 
one or two mulberry trees in the 
apple tree rows, then quinces and 
lastly pears. The difference in culti- 
vation is considerable and for that 
reason varieties should not be mix- 
ed. Figs will probably be set about 
the premises instead of in the or- 
chard, but if not, should have a row 
of their own to one side, preferably 
the outer row. Grapes should be 
Planted in rows and trained on a 
long trellis so they can be cultivated, 
and scuppernongs should have anoth- 
er row beside them. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 


— 


Pruning and Rooting Scuppernongs. 


Messrs. Editors: I will give you 
My experience about pruning Scup- 
Pernongs. I prune mine when the 
leaves commence to put out 
about the first of May. They will not 
bleed then. I have never pruned 
them in October or November, but 
have pruned them first of December, 
=. they will bleed in the spring 
f pruned in December, and think 
they will if pruned in late No- 
vember. I guess if pruned in Octo- 


the cut will heal enough mot to 
eed in the spring. 


vines from cuttings. It is much bet- 
ter and.safer to let the canes remain 
on vine and cover with earth. Then 
you will never fail to get good roots. 
I cover the cane with earth any time 
in April and@ by the fall have 
nice roots. Take a long cane and lay 
it on the ground and cover it at in- 
tervals of every 18 inches and you 
will get roots at each place covered. 
Cc. S. WILLIAMS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





IS THERE GUM IN YOUR PEACH 
TREES? 


Gum at the Foot Means That the 
Borer is There and You Must Cut 
Him Out, 


I was trimming my fruit trees 
some time ago, and I found one 
peach tree that had a lot of jelly 
at the root. I took a stick and 
cleaned it off, and I found over 
160 worms from one-half to one 
inch long. They were white— 
looked like maggots. What 
were they, and what will destroy 
them? ; B. K. 

—_—1 

(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 

When you see gum at the foot of a 
peach tree it is evidence that the 
borers are at work on the tree. You 
should clean away the gum and fol- 
low up the track of the borer in the 
bark till you get him. You will often 
find some maggots in the gum, bat 
they are not the borers. The borer 
is rather larger and must be gotten 
out or he will kill the tree. Go over 
the trees spring and fall and cut 
them out and clean off all decayed 
bark, The eggs are laid by a moth, 
and you can check these some by 
painting the lower foot of the trees 
with white lead and oil in the fall. 





HOW TO GROW CANTALOUPES. 





It Pays to Use Both Manure and Fer- 
tilizer Liberally. 


Last year there were about 36 
acres of cantaloupes planted 
here for market. There will be 
twice as much planted here this 
year. There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how to 
fertilize and cultivate. The land 
selected for them is a sandy, or 
light soil, with yellow clay sub- 
soil. Would be glad if you 
would give us some information 
about how to prepare our land, 
fertilize, and cultivate this crop. 

C. W. R. 
Anson Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 

Where I now live there are about 
1,000 acres planted in cantaloupes 
every year. Here the growers run 
out deep furrows six feet apart and 
fill them more than half full of stable 
manure brought here from New York 
City at a cost of $2.75 delivered. 
They then apply on the manure about 
500 pounds per acre of a high grade 
fertilizer, and bed on the whole, Then 
the beds are flattened with a roller 
and the seed sown in rows on the 
beds. They are thinned out to stand 
two plants every three feet in the 
row. On a farm in which I am in- 
terested we got out last fall about 


200 loads of black muck from a dried- 
up pond and placed it in layers a 
foot thick with an inch of hme be- 
tween each layer. During the winter 
this was turned and mixed well, and 
a foot of stable manure placed over 
the flat heaps. This has now been 
turned and mixed, there being an 
abundance of muck to prevent the 
lime doing any harm to the manure. 
We will use this in the furrows. All 
the growers here now have the ma- 
nure and fertilizer in and the beds 
are made ready to plant as soon as 
the weather is settled. 

As a fertilizer I would mix 1,000 
pounds of acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 700 pounds of cot- 
ton seed meal and 200 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash to make a ton. Use 
500 pounds on the manure per acre. 
Without manure use 1,000 pounds. 
But you can grow melons far better 
with manure and fertilizer both. We 
grow watermelons in the same way 
only making the rows ten feet apart 
and thinning to two plants every six 
feet. 





Where Gooseberries Do Well. 


A lady here has two rows of 
gooseberries in her garden from 
which she sold last year $24 
worth of fruit. Rows are not 
more than 50 feet long. An 
acre at this rate would yield 
prodigiously. I. want to put out 
some. Hers are in stiff soil. 
Can you tell me whether they 
thrive equally well on sandy 
soil? The lady doesn’t know 
what variety hers are, but they 
are improved, of course. Can 
you tell me what variety is the 
best? ao B Gy 

Northumberland Co., Va. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 

From your. section northward 
gooseberries are a profitable crop. 
They do best on a heavy, cool and 
moist: soil, and should be regularly 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture in 
spring several times to prevent mil- 
dew. You are about as far south as 
the crop will be certain. In all the 
warmer sections of North Carolina 


they are perfectly worthless, as the 
climate is too warm for them ex- 
cept in the high mountain country. 
The Downing is about the best va- 
riety. 

It has been found a good practice 
to mulch under the bushes with coal 
ashes to Keep the soil cool, and not 
as a fertilizer, since they have no 
value for this purpose. The Indus- 
try gooseberry is claimed by some to 
do well. It belongs to the English 
varieties which are very large but 
rarely do well in our climate, though 
with spraying they might succeed. 
The American varieties suit the cli- 
mate best. But I would not advise 
any one to invest in gooseberries in 
any of the lower and warmer parts 
of the South. 








Jouannet’s Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
IS THE BHST. 
Price : 100 Roots $1.00; 1,000 for $5.00. 
Jouanner’s Cabbag: Fla=ts 
Give Satisfaction. All Leading Varieties. 


Price ; 1,000 for $1.2525,000 and over $1.00 a 1,000. 
Everything shipped from Charleston, 8. C. 
Cash with order, please! 


Special Price on Large Lots. 
ALFRED JOUANNET, MT. PLEASANT, 8S. C. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


sHEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 








BEST VARIETIES. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 








BALTIMORE, Md. 








Strawberry Plants 





Send $2.00 for 1,000 plants: $8,00 for 5,000, 





| Grape Vines, etc. 








Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Michels, Aroma, etc. 
book your order Now. 


Fruit Trees, 
Sweet Potato Slips $1.25 per 1,000. Let me 

JOGHWN LIGHT FOOT, 
Dept. 5,,E. CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 











SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., 


Do YOU SHIP 


Lettuce, Beans, Peaches and Tomatoes 


If so—send for our catalogue and price list of standard carriers. 


- Petersburg, Va. 











That Extra Five 


fruit, with 


in quality. 





Write now and get our 








Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can them, and your 


The Imoroved Raney Canning Outfit 
and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the world 


Not Too Late Yet. 


don’t want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything nice for your 
home, and you want the best. Then let us help you. Address 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkana-Tex.; Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Hundred Dollars 


catalog, and learn all particulars. If you 











“CAROLINA” CANNING 





Canners with a capa 


OUTFITS. 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
little steve 


a 


Thousands of satisfied cus- 


tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
all. Write to-day, Tharp Cc. 


Hardware & Manufacturing Co., Eikin, N. C 





Write today for FREE 





I find it is not so easy to root the 


Illustrated Literature to 


CANNING MACHINES 


*““SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEALTH” 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete supplies, 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. 1. “Uses tin or glass cans.” 


Family 
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SOUTHERN 





SEEDS 


Subject to being unsold and 
our confirmation, we offer the 
following list of seeds, f. 0. b. 
our various shipping points. 
We believe the prices to be 
right, and stock dependable as 












PLANT WOOD'S SEEDS 
For Superior Crops, | 


Cow Peas 


The Best and Surest Cropping | | 
of Summer Soil-improving | 
and Forage Crops. | 
Makes poor land rich; makes rich | | 
land more productive, and im- | | 
proves the condition and produc- 








tiveness of soils wherever they are 
grown. 

The crop can be cut for forage, 
making a large-yielding and most 
nutritious feed, and the land can 
be disked afterwards—not plowed 
—making an ideal fertilization and 
preparation for wheat and all fall- 
sown grains. All of our 


Cow Peas and Soja Beans 


are recleaned, free from hulls and im- 








to vitality and purity. Bacs 
FREE. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, per bu., $1.25 
menee PEAS, POT HU, -............-..... LB 
a -- 1.40 
Wonderful Peas, per bu -----------.-. 1.40 
Whipporwill Peas, per bu.......-.---- 1.50 
Bees POON, POF WG. ....++.200..--...... 18 
Orange Cane Seed, per bu.__.-.------- 1.35 
Amber Cane Seed, per bu. ---- wun ‘Lae 
German Millet, per bu._--.-.-.-- —< he 
Japanese Millet, per bu..--._...------. 1.60 
King’s Improved Cotton Seed, perbu.  .60 
Simpkin’s Improved Cotton Seed, per “ 
a ee eee crn -65 











Southern Queen, per crate_---.------- $1.65 
Wamenees, DOP CFAGE._..........6.-....-. 2.00 
Pumpkin Yam, per crate-...--..--.---- 2.50 
eis Med, por GFate............-. =.=... 3.00 
Potato Draws for any of the above 

for May shipment. per M..- ------ 1.50 


mature peas, superior both in cleanliness 
and quality, and of tested germination. 


Write for prices and ‘*Wood’s Crop 
Special’’ giving timely information a- 
bout Seasonable Farm Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 














x J 








Cotton Is King, and the 
King Of All Cotton Is 


.-Simpkins’ Prolific.. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. 34, 


AND PRICES ON OTHER SEEDS. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















Kirby’s King Cotton 
Makes Three Bales to the Acre. 


to make 10 to 25 Per ct. 
more than common va- 
rieties; to be 15 to 20 days 
earlier; to yield 40 per ct. 
at the gin! 


Or Money Refunded 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Price $1.00 per bushel f. o. b. Selma. 


Guarantee 








CHAS. F. KIRBY, Seima N.C. 
REFERENCE: 














a pound f. 





The Bank of Selma. 
Ses 
0 In Gold acres, and $10 
SSS «IN GOLD for 
BEST YIELD 

Box 224, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
GOODM AN’ S Prolific Seed Corn 
Carefully selected—shelled 3c. 

FOR SALE, from Branch’s selection. 
50c. per i ig or 3 pounds for $1. 


Given free for 
from one acre on any North Carolinafarm in 
o. b. Mount Ulla, N.C. 

J. HAMLIN, James Island, S. C. 


best yield of 
Corn from five 
— oo totry. Forrules of con- 
JOHN K. GOODMAN, 
MT. ULLA, N. C. 
| Pay Your Postage 
and All Freights..... 











AGENTS WANTED to sell 
labor-saver GUANYU SOWER attacha- 
ble to plows aud cultivators, which saves 


the labor of one man and horse. MR. 
RvUFwS A. WINSTEAD, of Elm City, N. C., 
is well pleased with them. He is alsoone 
of my agents. A postal will bring my 
liberal offer. C.S. TARKINGTON. 


the great | 





The Earliest and Most 
Prolific Ever Originated 


Truck farmers can grow this cotton profit- 
ably after cabbage, potatoes and all early ma- 
turing crops. Make wide rows and then plant 
Simpkins’ Cotton between your rows. It will 
mature bolls in ninety days. 


I Grow Two and a Half Bales Per Acre After 
Truck 


Nothing but the best sold for planting. 
Sound and guaranteed to please. I will satis- 
fy you with references both as to myself and 
my seed. 

ORDER QUICK. TERMS CASH. 
$1.00 PER BUSHEL, F. 0. B. RALEIGH. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Originator and Introducer, 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


$100 Reward to anyome who will prove that my stock, or any 
part thereof, are not pure Simpkins’ Seed, grown and ginned 


WHERE TO BUY BEST FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 





COOK’S IMPROVED, first everywhere tried. 


bushel; 5 bushels $4.00; 10 bushels $6.50. 


Special 


ORDER TO-DAY, ENCLOSING CHECK. ! 


R. D. TATUM, 





Closing Out Sale Fine Cotton Seed 


BROADWELL DOUBLE-JOINTED, $1.50 per bushel; sells for $3.50. 





RUSSELL BIG BOLL and KING’S EARLY, $1.00 per bushel; 5 bushels $4.50: 10 bushels $8,090, 

MORTGAGE LIFTER, heaviest cropping big boll known, and CHRISTOPHER’S BIG BOLL, 
9c. bushel; 5 bushels $4 00; 10 bushels $7.50. 

SCHLEY, tirst at Georgia Station 1908 best, 10-year average, 90c. bushel, 10 bushels $7.50. 

CULPEPPER BIG BOLL (stands high at North Carolina Station), and PETERKIN, 9c, 


TATUM’S BIG BOLL PROLIFIC, $1.00 per bushel; 10 bushels 80c per bushel. 


Prices Large Lots. 


Fairview Seed Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 





PLANT Cook's Improved 
COTTON 


Aitera3-years trial of Cook's Improved Cotton, 
Iam convinced there is no better va- 
riety grown. A vigorousand persistent 
bearer and fine yielder—makes for me 
at gin 40% lint—never less than 38%. I 
made 100 bales last year on 80 acres, and 
but for the destructive rains would 
have gotten 125. 

The U. S. Government bought 500 bushels of 
my seed last year and I now have their 
order for 1909. Iam offering select seed 
for planting that are almost entirely 
free from lint at $1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
Enfield,N. C. Freight charges paid on orders of 5 bus. 
and over, CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 
Haxifax county. RINGWooD, N.C. 























FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 


E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 


sR ANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


JNLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected, Kept pure 
N UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
—~~~aww== grown on plantation of 1500 acres, 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 1loz.15e—20z. 25e—40z. 40e—4 Ib. 60c—1 Ib. 
31.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
seed Annval. Manual on melon culture with all 
Q@ders. M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co.. Georgia. 





Every cotton grower, large 
or small, rich or poor, write to 


B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 


for history and descriptive cir- 
culars of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton. It’s free, and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Price of seed: 1 bushel 
$1.25: 100 lbs. $8.50; 5 bushels 
$5.50; 10 bushels $10; 20 bushels 
$18; 50 bushels $45; 100 bushels 
$85; 5 lbs, by mail. postpaid for 


eee 
$1.00. The Extra Prolific Cot- 


al ton matures quickly, and will 


make three bales per acre. 


Cocke’s Prolific Corn. 
Choice Field Selected Seed 


at $2.00 per bushel in theear; limited quantity 
nubbed and shelled. Crib selected $1.50 per 
bushel. Allf. o. b. Wendell, N. C. 


A. D. ATKINSON, ARCHER, N.C, 


Southern Seed 


N.L. WILLET SEED OO., Augusta, Ga., 
Largest Southern dealers in cotton seeds, 
field corns, Maine grown and second crop 
Trish potatoes, sorghums, velvet beans, 
Augusta watermelons, cowpeas, chufas, 
sojas, Burt oats, grasses ; all garden seeds. 
Also insecticides, spraying machines, Cy- 
pher’s Incubators, and feeds. Get 1909 Cat- 
alogue and Weekly Buletin. 

bushel. Marlboro 


King Cott 
Ing 0 on Prolific Corn $2.0 


per bushel. GEO. M. DAVIS, 
Clinton, S. C. 


COT 











Will mature large 
crops. 75 cts. per 





King’s Improved Cotton Seed for Sale. 


Price, 75c. per bushel f. 0. b, Statesville, N.C, 


SEEDS and PLANTS—A11 varieties of Improved Cot- 
ton, Corn, Melons, etc. Cabbage plants, Straw 
berry plants Sweet-potato plants, Fruit trees 
and improved breeds of chickens and eggs 





IREDELL TEST FARMS, 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 





for me. 


Write us your wants, and for Seed and Plant 
Catalogue. E L. Johnson, Seed & Piant Co., LaGrange, Ga 








} 





NORFOLK-BERKLEY, VA. 


$1.50; 100 pounds $4.50; 10 bushels $12.50. Send all orders to 





} cotton. 


JOHNSON’S IMPROVED 
Prolific Big-Boll Cotton 


Rust Proof; 40 Per Cent. Lint 








- This illustration shows you a single 
stalk of Johnson’s Improved Prolific Big- 
Boll Cotton. There is no variety on the 
market to-day that has been as carefully 
bred and selected as Johnson’s Improved 
Prolific Big-Boll. This cotton has large, 
round, five-lock bolls, medium white seed, 
with little greenish cast, open growth 
Stalk, is a great storm and drought re- 
sister, early extra prolific, and yields 40 
per cent. lint. We will not take up all of 
our space with description, but will show 
you what other planters think of this 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. E. L. Johnson, of LaGrange, Ga.. 
propagator of Johnson’s Improved Prolific 
Big-Boll Cotton, rented my farm near 
Amory, Miss., in 1905, and planted a por- 
tion of same in his improved cotton for 
advertising purposes, and made on an av- 
erage of four bales per acre. I can recom- 
mend this cotton to all planters that want 
the very best. 

L. C. MCRAY, Amory, Miss. 


I bought a bushel of your fine cotton 
seed last year, and find it to be the best 
cotton that has ever been in this county. 
I can recommend your cotton to all farm- 
ers as the best in the South. 

W. F. HENSON, Ripley, Miss. 


I grew Johnson’s Improved Prolific Big- 
Boll Cotton in 1906, and on October 10th I 
had 2,600 pounds of seed cotton ginned 
and packed in two bales that weighed 
1,054 pounds. I consider this the most 
prolific of all big-boll varieties. ; 

ROY LANTRIP, Amory. Miss. 


We have hundreds of others like these 
from all over the Southern States, but 
think this enough to convince any planter 
that we have the best big-boll cotton of 
the market. We only have a few hundred 
bushels of these seed left, and will ask you 
to let us have your order by return mall, 
as this ad. will not appear in this paper 
again. We have the finest lot of seed this 
season we have ever had, and are pre 
a to get them out to you on short 
notic. 


PRICES: 1 pound by mail vostpaid 40c.; 3 pounds by mail postpaid $1; peck by express not prepaid 50c.; bushel by express or freight 


E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., ®: © Box 412: ca. 
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INVENTED | 
A COWPEA THRESHER 


rhi nota pea “‘huller*’ but a machine 


_— 


that i thresh any variety of cowpeas from 
the n vines, not breaking over | or 2% of 
the “It is the machine IT have beem 
net or 20 years."—Prof. WwW. I’. Massey. 
Cata ree. Koger Pead& bean Thresher Co., 
Mor vp, Tenn. 


MODERN FARMING CALENDAR, 1909 
e with each new subscriber or 
eaxeh renewal subscription. This 
calendar beautifully illustrated. 
elve pictures in colors. Size of 
Calendar, 18 inches by 12. Address 

CIRCULATION DEPT., MODERN FARMING 
tS. SIXTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Do You Ship Lettuce, Beans and Cukes? 


Ifso, send for our list of Standard Carriers. 





SOUTH SIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 





Farmers’ Exchange. 


— 
——— 


Muscovy Drakes $1.4 each. W. B. Coleman. 
Mannboro, Va. 














Eggs. —S. C. W. Leghorn $1 per 1) from now 
on Turfflin Farms, Satisbury, N.C, 





Pekin Duck Eggs, fresh for hatching, $1.00 
per 13. Hi. J. Farmer, Woodlawn. Va. 








Three Vrained Fox-hounds for sale cheap. 

Arch McLean, R. F. D. No. 2, Rowland, N.C. 
Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs. fifteen 
for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 
N.C. 





For Sale—50 colonies of fine, gentle, Italian 
Bees; 180 colonies to select from. H.C. Simp- 
son, Catawba, 8. C. 





For Sale or Exchange—One fine, full-blooded 
Jersey Male Calf: rich fawn color. W. R. 
Craig, Sanford, N.C. 

Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Amgora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A.M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Wanted—2 Barred, 3 White. Plymouth Rock 
Cockerels cheap Eggs, 15 $2; 30 & Rh. G. 
Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





For Sale.—Iron Peas, immune from wilt, 
willgrow on any soil. The greatest soil im- 
prover in the pea family. Pr ce $2 per bushel 
fo. b. Monetta, S.C. E. P. Boatwright, Mo- 
hetta S.C. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
Service Boars and Pigs, imported and Ameri- 
can, Essex Pigs; recleaned Peas, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkey lkiggs, Right Hand and Rever- 
sible Disc Plows, Feed Cutter, McCormic 
Binder; Ilogs, guaranteed to please, or money 
back; Machinery, in first-class order, J. i. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. (. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
Service Boars, and Pigs imported, and Amer- 
lean Essex Pigs. Finest strains Giant Mam- 
Moth Bronze Turkeys: took first premium at 
Jatt Charlotte Poultry Show. One Rock Island 
and Avery Disc Plow, hand or power Feed 
Cutter, McCormick Binder. J. E. Coulter. 
Connelly Springs. N.C. 





| 
Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm‘s Perfect Bred | 
Farm Seed. Sugar Loaf and King's Improved | 
Cotton Seed, the earliest, most prolifie and | 
largest yielding varieties grown. Price $1 per 
bu. 10 bu. lots 85¢c. The Vineless Sweet Potato 
Plantings and slips. Plantings $1 per bushel; 
Slips $1.50 per M. Write and engage slips for 
future shipment. I. W. Mitchell, Proprietor. 
Youngsville, N. C. 

















For Larger Crops and 
Richer Soil at Lowest Cost 
Fertilize With 


Farmogerm 


High-Bred Nitrogen 
Gathering Bacteria 'IRED CLOVER 
Letus show you the sure way to supply |’ / | || FARMOGERM 

i ion / Wages | 


your gh nitrates to produce 








er 1S at the low cost of | /* 


| OF 
re, and with prac tically 


No Extra Work 
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EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CGO. 
| Bioomfield, N. J. 

















Help the Good Work. “The Best Investment | Ever Made.” 


It would be well for the sub and Messrs. Editors: About three 
county Alliances, the Farmers’ Un-| years ago I bought one boar and two 
ion, and other farmers’ organizations | sows, all pure bred and registered. 
in the State to interest themselves in|Since then I have added to them un- | 
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The only Glass Valve Pump—never 
sticks — never fails — always ready. 
4 Also HAY TOOLS, Barn Door 
} Hangers, Hay Rack Clamps. 

Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.E. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 








the Boys’ Corn Club contest Prac-|til I keep two boars and three ma- THE 
tically every male member of those} ture sows. Each of the sows brings y € Fue Pi NM eS 
organizations was one day a small} me two litters of from six to nine pigs | ——— —_—— ———-——- 





boy on the farm. He should let his|apiece each year, Since I have had aa 
mind go back to those days and im-j|these hogs I have had meat and lard 

agine what an inspiration an offer | enough for a family of ten.- They | To 
like this would have been to him,| will make 100 pounds of pork in| 
and how he woull have rejoiced to} about one-half the time a_ scrub) 


ae ; e 

The Farmers 
KEITH'S Phosphate Lime will double 

your crop and permanently build up 





hear his father say, “My son, there is | would. | See A ste ah Gos Get on ee entra 
: cen Fertilizer. ‘or prices and testimo- 

the best acre of land I have. Take The only trouble I have is, I can’t | nials write, 

it and make all you can on it, the| keep my brood sows from becoming | B. F. KEITH COMPANY. 


crop to be yours, and the premium, | too fat. My boars pay their expenses | 


a oer » ‘ Wilmington, N.C. 
too, if you can win it, and I will give| by outside service, and so cost me | 
vou all the advice I can to help you | nothing. JI sell from my three sows | 4@ Terms Cash or Credit. 

win it. Moreover, if you fail to win! about $150.00 worth of pigs a year | 








the prize this vear, you can improve | and keep plenty for my own use. It | 
the acre for next year and try |is by far the best investment I ever 
again.”’ Tt. B. PARKER. | made. SMITH SHAW. 





ceowe se teh hss. 








Whether vou are growing for the earliest markets, the 








her winter demand or home supply, you ought to know about 
Gs the effects of Potash on 
Ws 
if POTATOES Cotton - Corn - Peanuts 
Wy, 
Y ye Potash makesa healthy, deep-rooted vine, with amaximum Prevents 
Wp yield of smooth, well-shaped tubers of fine texture and 
UZ sound, solid flesh. Learn about it, for we can show you that i Shedding in Cotton 
NZ POTASH IS PROFIT Bud Worms in Curn 
4 eg A Potato Fertilizer should contain 10 per cent. of Potash “Pops” in Peanuts— 
yy in the form of Sulfate. \ : 
Valuable Literature, Free, on Potato Growing \ a Write for prices and name of nearest 
and Fertitization and on Ali Other Crops. Y ealer. 
/, » acas } 
By. GERMAN KALI WORKS, 1224 Candler Building, Atlanta y, ¥ 
it (\, New York—93 Nassau St. Chicago—Monadnock Block J J A. S. LEE & SONS COMP Y Inc. 
ANN \\ 
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Where to Buy Roofing. 








Where to Buy the Best Engines, Saw Mills, Farm Implements. Etc. 














ROOFINGS 


ACME” 
Double F nie Cociad Roofing 
(Se unde 2d both side “s) 
at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.7 
per square. 
“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
ly at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 


weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


ply 


ne 


rhe above are the highest grades of Ready 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named Include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 


‘Farquhar Threshers 


peut i trade. 

f grain—whea 
tly. an be rnin wit h smal i 

steam engines or other lig] oO Simple but 

substantial and light rom feabout our 

new pea thresher and shred Iso threshes 

oats and rice 

Handsor ‘8-page Catalog of engines, bi vilers, 

BAW inills and threshers mai led free. 

A.B. FARQUHAR €0., Ltd., Box 901, York, Pa. 








" WRITE FOR OUR PRICES ON 


STEAM ENGINES. 


ALL SIZES AND TYPES, 

Our long e xperie nee in the machinery bus- 
iness has taught us the best makes for every 
kind of work. Write 

us fully what you 

need and let us 

quote you lowest 

possible price. Ve 

carry only the best Be 





FOOS GAS AND 


Portable *‘Ready for Mounting” Staticnary 


DO YOU 


his is as good as the 


WANT THE BEST? (Won't buy 
There 


OOS, 





STOCKDELL - MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


is Nothing Better than the Best. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


another make because the other man say 


The FOOS Has Stood the Test 
W rite for catalogue 
21. This shows how 
the FOOS is made and 
A\ why it will run. It 
my has 21 years of expe- 
May rience behind it. 
* has the famous Wipe 
|} Spark. \l\l valves are 
operated by direct 
eam drive. No suc. 
tion valves. Speed 
can be changed while 
it is running. It is 
balanced on the cen- 
ter. It isa thorough- 
ly reliable power, 


THATS WHY BUY A 


FooOs 


best and most economical. ind can snve you 
Samples ané Catalog “F” mailed free for the | | noney and trouble. & 
asking. Prompt 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, |:': "0%" 
CHARLESTON, §. C. 


Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c.,"&e | 


— _ . a 2 has more imitators, counterfeits and substitutes than any 
otherimplement. Why? Because Div nd Cultivators are 
displacing all other cultivating implemen 
You want a DIV E CULTIVATOR. Y ‘ou don’t want a 
substitute. Genuine Diverse Cultivators are 
made only by The Southern Plow Co., Dallas, 
Texas, and our name is on every beam. It 
has the steel circular brace, strong, rigid, 
So ge ,Changes to right or left side harrow, 
“A” or “V" shape Cultivator or Rake by re- 
aeovine a wing nut bolt. Cultivates both 
sides of the row or the entire middle at one 
passage—thoroughly turns and pulverizes the 
earth—uproots and buries all grass and weeds 
and leaves the bed mellow and clean. Guaranteed 
to do good work in rough, new ground, roots, 
stumps, stones, etc. Light draft for one pony. 
Can be set to straddle the row while the horse 
walks to one side. 
If your dealer does not sell the genuine Improv- 
ed Circle Brace Diverse Cultivator don't take a 
substitute. SEND US $6.00 FOR CULTIVATOR, COMPLETE, WITH SEVEN TEETH AND 
FENDER, AND 65 CENTS MORE IF REVERSABLE DIAMOND-POINT SHOVELS ARE WANTED, 


WEIPAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write for book ’showing five positions of the Improved Circle Brace Diverse 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO, - 123 Camp Street, - DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Piens “LUM MUS ’ ence, 


— ; oo \@ A Full Line of 'Gin-House Machinery, Including Our Guaranteed NING OUTFIT) 
\DIELPIHTA | 
Which Successfuliy 
Air Blast Gins 


Dispense with Brushes. 
Also a Cleaning Feeder which automatically stops feeding when breast is raised. 


F.H. LUMMUS SONS CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA } 


'Gibbes “Portable” S22" 


Latest Model. A 
“TRIUMPH” com- 

A pared with ol 
ones. Hard Wo rd 
Carriage. Soli 
Steel Track. 
Smoothest Action. 
Accurate Sawing. 
Perfect Eq ul pe 
ment. 


Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina. 











rut 
Write 


us to-¢ 
mi HYMAN "SUPPLY C0. 


86, Yorke whe ra, 














"$5.00 


With Fenders. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is the backbone of 
Genasco. It the eatest 
known. It makes Genasco cost a little 
makes it worth it because it lasts so long. 

When you don't have leaks, damage, repairs, 
renewals to pay for, you have real root-econ- 


weather-resister 
more, and 


is or 





and 
omy. 





PAVING COMPANY 


PITT. 


New York 


San lrancisce 








Let us send you details of these and 
| our other important improvements, 


‘Roofing . si okt 


|| WRENCHLESS 
Upright Stock, 





Byeese Bros 
reese ros. 


Freight _ 
Prepaid Rubber 





ON’T spend a dollar for roofing until you haveseen and tested the old,reliable 
Breese Bros. guaranteed wate rproof, fire-resi 
Made by cur own special process, of long ‘bre wool felt, saturated in asphalt. 
Cement and Special Rooting #2¥!!y coated on both sides. 
Free Nails ne am each roll. g Send for Free Samples and Booklet 
‘a ie ly an 


these sa 1 f 1- 
Hammer lays it. t these samples 0} ply, 2 


Lowest Factory 
Prices 
Freight Prepaid on 
100 lbs. or more 


35-1b Roll—108 
‘Ft—-LPly $135 
Sean Roll 108 185 


Sq. Ft.—2-Ply 
55-Ib.Roll —108 225 
Order sodear meweltetou 


Sq. Ft.—3-Ply 
Samples and Booklet 


implest 
trongest 
tock 
old.” 


ty rooting. Put them to every text you 
an th ink of and prove to your own ‘sate 
f# isfaction that Breese Bros. Rubber Roof- 
PAing is the highest quality roofing on the 
s market. We give the 
Longest Guarantee 
Send for samples or order now on our 
Bex strong guarantee of satisfaction or money 
fe back. We pay freightto all points east 
{of the western boundary line of Minneso- — 
;ta, lowa, Missouri, and north of south line of Tennessee. Don't 
ordering; these special prices may not be offered toyou again. 
z advantage of them and write now, today. 


THE BREESE BROS. CO., 





Write us for Circulars and Prices. 
Ww RE NC HLESS Upright Stocks, Marlboro 

2in 1” Upright Stocks, REX Force Feed 
Fertilizer Distributors, The CLIO, PAI- 
METTO and Dixie Mellon Sweeps. 


A money-maker indeed. Quickly pays for it 
self. Write. 


Gibbes Machinery Co., 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed “Ma- 
chinery,’—all kinds. 


Box 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Stickney Gasoline Engines 
ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 

28 modern open cooling system, straight 

if . line valve motion and ball-bearing Kyo 
Ue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour. 
Does not break the peas. Has | ae 

Saw Mills 


two cranks, sieve and seed 
K he t cS ei if Nine Sizes 


box. Runs light; well 
built ; never breaks, § 
“If It's @ Knight, it's right." Modern build and 
equipment — mills that cut 3,000 to 50,000 ft. a day. 


MARLBORO PLOW, STOCK AND IMPLEMENT CO 


Buy a Vi 
uy a Ictor CLIO, MARLBORO Co., 8S. C, 
Because it is only 
about one-third as 
hard to urn. about 
ne-third the weight, 
one-third less cost 
No repair bills. The 
disc principle. Hau! 
it on a buggy. Call on 
your dealer or address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CO. | MAKE MONEY 


DALTON,” GEORGIA. | or start in business. 























Get Our Quotations for Special | 
er ernor. Thousands in succe: 
eration because of © 
of experience in building 
Seven sizes: 134 to 16 H.P a 
Send for our Free Catalog 8? 
our Catechism telling fift ~seven 
reasons why Sticknoy En 
gines are the Bes fo 
Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A “Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST. PAU 


Free circular. Address 
The KNICHT Mfg. Co, 
1931 8, Market St. 
Caaton, 0. 








canvassing for us to 
complete your edu- 
cation, buy a home 
P. B. R. MOSS, Chase City, Va. 











When writing. advertisers. please mentioi 
this paper. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 





